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OFFICE MACHINE 


FAIRY TALES 


HOW MUCH DO 
OUR VISITORS 
LEARN ABOUT 
DEMOCRACY? 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL 


— 


A recent article in a popular business magazine does a good job of spelling out the present 
developments in business machines. In the closing paragraph, however, it discusses machines 
which will automatically translate from one language to another. It suggests an automatic typ- 
ing machine which will read illegible handwriting and type it out correctly ; an automatic sten- 
ographer who will listen to sounds and type them out as correctly spelled words. 


These ideas make good reading, but they make little sense in terms of present developments, 
Undoubtedly, machines can be developed which will take a set number of sounds enunciated 
carefully and clearly, and translate them into English spelling. However, a machine which could 
take all of the literally billions of variations in human enunciation and translate them into the 
fantastic spelling of the English language; get the punctuation in the right place; indicate 
paragraphs, etc., would have to be so intricate that it would put the recent miracle calculating 
machines such as the Eniac and Univac to shame. 

Such a machine would cost millions to set up, and would undoubtedly make many errors be- 
cause of the fine shadings in human speech. Right after the war, there was talk about the Ger- 
mans having such a mechanism but the publications which wrote extensively about them have 
been audibly silent in the last three years. 





Some time ago, a German business educator visited this country to learn in general about 
our techniques of teaching, but more particularly to become acquainted with democratic insti- 
tutions as practiced in the United States. Just before returning home he came forth with this 
oracular judgment: “American big business is deliberately fostering a depression so as to stimu- 
late the United States to get involved in a third world war.” 


Even a native communist would not be so foolish as to utter such a pronouncement. There 
is nothing that big business is more concerned about than a depression, because it recognizes that 
if the next recession is a real depression, it will result in a terrific increase in statism. Al- 
though the big businessmen in this country have not always acted in the brightest manner, they 
certainly realize that another war would mean the end of capitalism in anything like its present 
form. . 


The two things business (big and small alike) are most afraid of, and are most anxious to 
avoid, are a sharp depression and a third world war. This is more than logical; it is self-evi- 
dent. What value then in paying Europeans to come to our shores to pick up such drivel and 
propound it as a learned conclusion when they return home? 





Attractive, and certainly not traditional, is the reaction that one gets in looking at the new 
Pennsylvania State Business Education Manual recently published by the State Department 
of Public Instruction under the co-chairmanship of John R. Haubert and D. D. Lessenberry. 


Much of the emphasis is given to use of the community guidance, layout and equipment, and 
audio-visual aids. The courses of study are not worked out in elaborate detail; instead, they 
give specific and succinct suggestions for improvement of instruction. 


For example, the guide in business mathematics does not give a lengthy list of topics, but 
suggests procedures for diagnosis as a basis for correctional teaching and then provides alternate 
types of instruction in terms of the specific needs of pupils. Testing procedures are given for de- 
termining when learning is adequate. The clerical practice guide again emphasizes the need for 
special forms of instruction and for attention to the various types of learners. The last section 
gives some fine suggestions for source aids for the business teacher. 


Most important, the manual contains lots of pictures; this may get the usual school superinten- 
dent to at least page through the manual, and thus he may give a little attention to business edu- 
cation. In any case, the committee has done its best to get the administrators to look at the bulletin. 


—— 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 
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FEDERAL AID 
FOR OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS 


Business teachers had nothing to do with the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act or the 
George-Deen Act. Both were sponsored by educators in the other fields of vocational edu- 
cation. At the time of the passage of these bills business teachers were reluctant to admit 
the vocational implications of their courses. They preferred to claim equality with the tra- 
ditional academic subjects. 

In 1917 when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed there was almost literally no vocational 
training in the industrial field—practical arts, yes; manual arts or manual training, but no 
trade training. The sole purpose of that legislation, as it was originally conceived, was to 
stimulate and help in the development of trade training—industrial trade training. But by 
the time the movement got under way agricultural vocational training had to be introduced 
to satisfy farm constituents. Wives, sisters, and sweethearts back home were saying: Why 
don’t you do something for women? So Congress did. At the last moment it added home 
economics. 

Then people began to ask: What about business training? Why shouldn't that be pro- 
vided for? The obvious answer was to the effect that this kind of training needed no stim- 
ulation. It was being offered throughout the entire country at local expense. 

But, said some of the more progressive educators, business education is of the traditional, 
out-moded variety. It has more in common with academic education than it has with vo- 
cational education. Of this there was plenty of evidence. So it came about that in the Smith- 
Hughes Act provision was made for studies, investigations and reports to aid the states in 
the further development of business education. 

While no separate provision was made for aid in the form of a subsidy, federal funds ac- 
tually were available for the support of certain kinds of business training through a provi- 
sion in the law to the effect that one-third of the appropriation made must be spent for 
part-time training. Under the broad provisions of this clause part-time (co-operative) busi- 
ness courses could be subsidized. Yet to date business educators have never sought aid 
from this source. 

A later law, known as the George-Deen Act, included full provision for the development 
of training programs for “distributive” occupations, a field of business education almost 
wholly ignored by business educators. Here again the purpose of the act was to stimulate 
school officers to do something about a neglected field of vocational education. To a degree 
this purpose has been achieved. 

The question naturally arises as to whether or not there is need for federal aid to stimu- 
late interest in office training of a more effective type in the secondary schools. Why 
should such aid be necessary? Office training courses, properly organized and managed, 
cost little if any more than other courses. It is true, of course, that where office training 
has become “machine clerical” training there is additional cost for equipment. But if office 
machines were used more as facilitating devices in giving general clerical training, and 
less as the basis of such courses, cost of training would be greatly reduced. Furthermore, 
local school authorities have supported business education to the limit demanded by those 
responsible for giving this kind of training. If what these business educators are offering 
in the way of courses is not meeting the needs of those desiring to prepare for office jobs, 
perhaps federal aid is needed to stimulate interest in kinds of training not now being of- 
fered. 

Why is it that business educators have not been initiating new kinds of training as new 
jobs have developed and a wider range of aptitudes, interests, and abilities are represented in 
our high school enrollment ? 

Too often business teachers are specialists in a very narrow sense of that term—not only in the 
sense that they are departmental specialists, but that they are subject specialists. They are short- 
hand (even Gregg) specialists, or bookkeeping specialists, or typewriting specialists, not truly busi- 
ness educators. They tend to narrow their primary interests down to the particular subjects they 
teach. They neglect to check the results of what they teach against the requirements of jobs their 
graduates actually get. Hence training for distributive jobs was omitted until the George-Deen 
Act forced it upon them. It is likely that general and special clerical training will be neglected until 
federal aid or some other force pressures it into the program in spite of their lack of interest in it. 

It is a well established fact that occupational experience is an essential part of vocational training. 
Yet in the office training field there are pitifully few cooperative courses. In the distributive field, 
as in other vocational fields, almost no training is being offered that does not include part-time job 
experience. This the George-Deen Act has brought about. It seems likely that part-time training 
for office jobs will have to await similar stimulus. 

Present objectives of office training are wholly out of line with occupational requirements. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENING TO 
OUR LIBRARY SOURCE MATERIAL 


USINESS teachers responsible 
for selecting library materials 
often find their task a discourag- 
ing one, for, frankly, it must be ad- 
mitted that for a long time we have 
had a small frame of reference. Ii, 
for instance, the secretarial teacher 
wanted to assign supplementary ma- 
terials about sources of business 
information, he could find only a 
short chapter about locating business 
data in the four or five secretarial 
practice books on the market. If he 
wanted to ask students to read books 
containing guidance information 
about the secretarial field, he was 
limited to a few volumes written by 
vocational guidance counsellors whose 
purpose was to provide general infor- 
mation about many fields but who 
gave few specific facts about the na- 
ture of secretarial work. If he hoped 
to let students know that there are 
careers in filing requiring a high de- 
gree of inelligence and organizational 
skill—something more than ability to 
index and code fifty practice letters, 
he had no reference material. These 
and a number of other related topics 
were briefly discussed in the secre- 
tarial practice books, but there was 
no exhaustive treatment that could be 
assigned for students whose individ- 
ual interests led them beyond the 
general and necessarily short discus- 
sion given in the adopted textbook. 
But something has been happening 
that is very encouraging to the busi- 
ness teachers who have been ham- 
pered by the dearth of published 
materials in our field. Within the 
years since the War have appeared 
revisions of the books that were 
already available for supplementary 
readings, remarkably improved re- 
visions, too, and also many new 
books devoted to complete and ex- 
haustive treatments of the specialized 
subjects that can be discussed only 
in summary fashion in a secretarial 
practice book. The purpose of this 
article is to call attention to some 
of these materials that could profit- 
ably be added to the libraries of busi- 
ness departments in both high schools 
and colleges. To illustrate the point 
that is being made—that we must 
be alert to the influx of new books 
and should make the best of them ac- 
cessible to our students—some of the 
naterials that have been published 
since 1940 will be described. At the 
end of the article will be found a 
complete bibliography _ listing all 
books discussed. Although the books 
cited will be of primary interest to 
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those in the secretarial curriculum, 
some will also be valuable to all busi- 
ness students. 


Guidance Materials 


Two books about business oppor- 
tunities for women would appeal to 
students because of their specificity 
and their attractive journalistic style : 





. .. we must be alert to the influx of new 
books and should make the best of them 
accessible to our students... 


Buchanan’s The Lady Means Busi- 
ness and MacGibbon’s Fitting Your- 
self for Business (a 1947 revision of 
an old standby). Then there are at 
least three new references that give 
the student a real insight into the 
nature of secretarial work, the sup- 
plementary skills required, and the 
personality requisites: Becker’s Sec- 
retarices Who Succeed, Pratt’s The 
Successful Secretary, and Torson’s 
Ask Aly Secretary. Pratt’s book, an 
analysis of the jobs of a number of 
secretaries to influential people (Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Lowell Thomas, Gertrude 
Lawrence, for instance), will do 
much to get results in teaching tele- 
phone techniques and to convince the 
aspirant to success in the secretarial 
field of the importance of securing 
a wide general background for the 
position. Both Pratt and Torson 
stress the multiplicity of activities 


involved in secretarial work.  Al- 
though the primary purpose of 
FF. D. R., My Boss, is not to describe 
the nature of secretarial work, Tully 
emphasizes the qualities and tech- 
niques that the secretarial teacher is 
trying to develop. When a book like 
this one is currently popular and also 
serves a teaching purpose, the alert 
teacher will capitalize on the situation. 

If students are interested in spe- 
cialization within the secretarial field, 
they may wish to examine some of 
the manuals devoted to particular 
types of secretaryship—manuals list- 
ing specialized vocabularies and also 
providing specific instruction for 
handling problems arising out of the 
job. Antus’ Law Office Secretary's 
Manual; Bredow’s Handbook for the 
Medical Secretary; Connelly and 
Maroney’s The Legal Secretary; and 
Markwick, Erickson, and Freeman’s 
Office Manual for the Medical Sec- 
retary will be good library references 
in this case. 


Style Books 


english usage is constantly chang- 
ing, and the secretarial department 
will want to have available the best 
possible references. For instance, 
the secretarial teacher will be inter- 
ested in the 1949 revision of the 
standard for so many years, Wooley 
and Scott’s College Handbook of 
Composition, the 1947 revision of the 
University of Chicago Manual of 
Style, and the 1945 revision of the 
Style Manual of the United States 
Government Printing Office. He will 
want to examine two other revisions 
with a view to deciding whether to 
purchase them for the library: Turn- 
er’s 1947 revision of the Private Sec- 
retary’s \lanual and Wanous and 
Erickson’s 1948 edition of The Sec- 
retary’s Book. A recent book about 
preparing material for publication 
contains a wealth of excellent mate- 
rial: Skinnin and Gay’s Words into 


Type. 
Business Etiquette 


The business teacher looking for 
reference material about business be- 
havior under practically all con- 
ceivable business circumstances will 
want to recommend the library pur- 
chase of Carney’s Etiquette in Busi- 
ness and the 1944 revision of Mac- 
Gibbon’s Manners in Business. 








Books Planned to Increase Office 
Production 


Probably students would be better 
potential office workers if they gave 
some thought to the problems of 
management. For this reason it is 
recommended that they be given the 
opportunity to examine suggestions 
on how to increase office production 
through short cuts in procedure. In 
1947 the National Office Management 
Association collected from its mem- 
bers suggestions which it printed in 
its Manual of Practical Office Short 
Cuts. In 1949 the staff of Prentice- 
Hall Inc. compiled a similar list of 
methods of streamlining work which 
it published in Business Ideas Hand- 
book. If these two books served no 
other purpose—but they will—they 
would be valuable in causing students 
still in training to analyze their work 
techniques. Another book primarily 
for management contains so much in- 
formation about all phases of busi- 
ness operation that it might be added 
to reference materials, the more than 
2000 pages of the Business Execu- 
tive’s Handbook. 


Books About Specialized Techniques 

The student may need specialized 
techniques that are developed beyond 
the point attempted in the textbook. 
For instance, in preparing a special 
paper or report, he may not be able 
to locate source material in the chan- 
nels suggested. For him, as a student 
now and later on the job, Coman’s 
Sources of Business Information 
could be a gold mine. In preparing 
the report, he may need additional 
help in the very technical phase of 
English composition, report writing 
—such help as is given in Crouch 
and Zetler’s A Guide to Technical 
Writing; in Gaum, Graves, and 
Hoffman’s Report Writing; or in 
Nelson’s Writing the Technical Re- 
port. It is possible that McLaren’s 
Annual Reports to Stockholders 
would be a worth-while addition to 
some libraries, although not to all. 

The student may become so inter- 
ested in filing that he wants to go 
beyond the point of learning to code 
and index. He may wish to do sup- 
plementary reading to learn some- 
thing about records management. For 
him Odell and Strong’s Records 
Management and Filing, Chaffee’s 
How to File Business Papers and 
Records, and Week’s How to File 
and Index would provide reference 
material. 

If a student is training for a posi- 
tion in which he may have occasion 
to prepare corporate minutes, he 
needs highly specialized information, 
such as that provided in Doris and 
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Friedman’s Corporate Secretary's 
Manual and Guide. The teacher of 
secretarial practice who wants to 
keep ahead of his students will want 
to study such a book before present- 
ing the unit on writing minutes of 
corporate meetings. 


Conclusions 


Of course, the list of books just 
cited could be extended to cover other 
phases of business teaching. For ex- 
ample, no reference has been made 
to the many excellent materials on 
developing good human relations in 
business, on making job analyses 
and breakdowns, or on writing busi- 
ness letters. However, the refer- 
ences given illustrate the point. We 
are getting supplementary books so 
that we can build up a store of ex- 
cellent library materials to supple- 
ment our teaching from textbooks. 
The publishers are providing enrich- 
ment materials which can elevate the 
level of our teaching. It is our re- 
sponsibility to evaluate them and 
utilize those adapted to our needs. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is a question that has been asked by many teachers: 


What short cut do you use in locating trial-balance errors? 


On the last page, Harold E. Cowan makes a suggestion and asks for others from the 


readers of THE JOURNAL. 
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A CHALLENGE TO COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 


ODAY American educational 
T leaders are vitally concerned with 
“lite adjustment education for each 
and every youth.” Educational phil- 
osophies and ideologies have taken 
a turn to the left in an effort to de- 
velop more convincing evidence that 
the educational system and educa- 
tional practices are designed to do 
something for the sixty percent of 
the youth who never graduate from 
high school. Governmental commis- 
sions and educational associations 
have spent much time in study of the 
problem and planning the attack. The 
result of their studies and the attack 
which has been planned accepts the 
cooperative work-study technique as 
an important part of the solution. 
The National Association of Secon- 
dary Principals has proposed :* 

“The need for emphasis upon the 
concrete and specific in terms of both 
problems and materials. 

The need for instruction directed 
toward the satisfaction of more and 
clearly recognized needs. 

The desirability of increasing the 
opportunity for more continuous and 
longer contact with teachers in order 
to provide more adequate teacher 
guidance. 

The need for less exclusive depen- 
dence upon conventional printed ma- 
terials. 

The need for greater use of out-of- 
school resources through the medium 
of field trips. 

The need for greater utilization of 
visual and auditory aids. 

The need for organizing learning 
units around life problems rather 
than around subjects.” 

With this impetus given to the 
need for a revision of course content 
and teaching techniques together 
with the passage of the George-Deen 
Act and later the George-Barden Act, 
the cooperative work experience pro- 
gram of education has sprung into 
full bloom. There is really nothing 
new about it, except at long last, we 
seem to have a merging of two 
ideologies which have long existed in 
our educational thinking. There 
have always been those who seem to 
think that the high school existed for 
administering a “cultural” program 
of education. The other group placed 
sole emphasis upon the “vocational” 
idea. There often has been no alter- 
native in the thinking of each; thus 
the result has always been “my phil- 


' Dodds, B. L., “That All May Learn,” Bulle- 
tin, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, November 1939, p. 164-165, 
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osophy right or wrong, my _phil- 
osophy always.’ Far too many in 
distributive education have given 
allegiance to this type of thinking re- 
garding the vocational program. 

Is Cooperative Training Too Narrow? 

Some distributive education pro- 
grams bear the marks of influential 
persons who have this narrowness of 
outlook. Too often distributive edu- 
cation as a cooperative work experi- 


ence program of education is con- 


ceived to be limited to job training 











"objective ... ‘learning’ not ‘earning’... 
or oft-times more narrowly con- 
ceived to be the only worth-while 
educational program. — Boastfully 
many have pointed with pride to the 
principles as set forth by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals and claimed them 
to be the underlying principles of 
distributive education. They there- 
fore held the key to the solution 
of all educational ills. With the 
claim that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the underlying prin- 
ciples there can be no _ criticism. 
These principles, however, are of 
little value unless every plan, every 
activity, and every objective are in 
direct harmonious relationship. Be- 
cause of the inconsistencies observed 
in distributive education programs 
the writer challenges the educational 
value of the so-called work experi- 
ence programs as organized and ad- 
ministered during the past twelve 
years. 

Challenging the educational values 
of an entire educational program 
places the writer in a precarious po- 
sition unless a substantial basis for 
the accusation can be presented. In 
defending the position taken the fol- 
lowing items seem to characterize co- 


operative work experience programs. 
Think it over! Do these characterize 
the cooperative work experience pro- 
gram with which you are most fa- 
miliar? 

How Well Planned is Cooperative 

Training? 

(1) Little, if any, scientific an- 
alysis has been made of the work 
experience possibilities afforded in 
the training stations utilized; there- 
fore, placements were evidently made 
on the basis of some other criteria. 

(2) The employing agency lacks 
an understanding of its responsibility 
for providing an organized, syste- 
matic, progressive training program 
with competent supervision of the 
student trainee. 

(3) An apparent lack of willing- 
ness by business men to make the 
necessary concessions needed to 
build a well-rounded work program 
which shall provide the maximum of 
benefit to the student trainee. 

(4) Failure to secure a variety of 
work experiences because of the lack 
of mutual understanding of objec- 
tives and a failure to obtain a co- 
operative working relationship be- 
tween employer, student trainee and 
the school. 

(5) Insufficient positive evidence 
of integrating cooperative work ex- 
perience with classroom instruction. 

(6) Failure to serve adequately 
large communities since most large 
programs cater to a limited number 
of large stores. Ironically as it may 
seem, small communities receive in- 
adequate benefit from cooperative 
work experience programs because 
of the limited enrollments and the in- 
ability to provide a sufficient number 
of trainees for complete and effec- 
tive coverage as desired. 

(7) An evident lacking of com- 
munity wide acceptance and under- 
standing of the nature and purpose 
of the cooperative educational pro- 
gram has resulted in a failure to se- 
cure the maximum support and pro- 
motion. 

(8) Student trainees seem con- 
fused in thinking as to the real pur- 
pose of the cooperative work experi- 
ence program. Major emphasis of- 
ten centers on carning rather than 
learning. 

(9) The real learning activities 
provided in many training stations 
do not warrant the large expenditure 
of time made by many _ student 
trainees. Evidence of exploitation of 
individuals exists in far too many 
cases. 





(10) A false sense of direction 
and supervision by coordinators and 
supervisors who have formulated hy- 
pothetical standards of performance 
and achievement. 

These criteria are presented as 
basis for challenging the real educa- 
tional value of the cooperative work 
experience programs as presently or- 
ganized and administered in distribu- 
tive education programs. It is prob- 
able that often there is little coopera- 
tion and no valuable experience given 
by the merchant-employer. He often 
possesses little or no vital concern 
nor a missionary attitude regarding 
the educational outcome of the in- 
dividual student trainee. His major 
concern is in many cases procurement 
of good, dependable employees who 
can perhaps maintain a relatively low 
sales cost percentage or perform a 
given task to his personal satisfac- 
tion. Secondly, it is questionable 
whether the work experience in many 
cases provides the vital, vicarious ex- 
perience under careful guidance and 
supervision of the employer or a 
designated supervisor within the 
store. Many so-called cooperative 
work programs provide little that dif- 
fers in terms of educational outcomes 
from “‘exposure-experience” in which 
work is an unorganized, unconsoli- 
dated subsidiary of learning. 


Some Unsolved Problems in Work 
Experience 


The problem of securing a variety 
of vital experiences within a distribu- 
tive occupation is still unsolved 
largely because of the conflict of ob- 
jectives existing between the so-called 
cooperating agencies—the employer 
and the school. After twelve years 
of cooperative work experience pro- 
grams with all of the contributions to 
the educational improvement of the 
thousands, it is still achieving only 
a very small degree of its fullest po- 
tential. It is doubtful whether such 
a program of work experience war- 
rants a place in the educational pro- 
grams unless it is taken more seri- 
ously than heretofore. Too often it 
has been injected into an educational 
program in a mad desire to keep 
young people in school, to be up-to- 
date, to take advantage of an in- 
expensive educational endeavor 
through reimbursement arrange- 
ments, or to divert attention from 
more evident and more challenging 
problems. Cooperative work experi- 
ence cannot be an “extra” nor carried 
as a “cheap novelty” supported by 
governmental subsidy. Its educa- 
tional values must be clearly recog- 
nized and a realization of these val- 
ues must be a certainty. 
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Five basic criteria which are essen- 
tial in the organization and admini- 
stration of a cooperative work pro- 
gram in distributive education which 
shall make its fullest contribution to 
the well-rounded, life adjustment, 
education for the youth of our na- 
tion are presented. 


Scientific Analysis 
of Training Stations 


Too many distributive occupations 
have participated in the cooperative 
work programs because they saw 
the opportunity to benefit from this 
new educational endeavor:; because of 
their size and prestige they were 
asked to “provide employment” for 
a student trainee; some high school 
students had always worked for them 
part-time now they could put in more 
hours; or some other equally in- 
adequate reason. If meaningful 
training is to be provided the pri- 
mary pre-requisite is a good training 
station selected after careful study 
and evaluation of the work experi- 
ences afforded, guidance and super- 
vision assured, and an evaluation of 
the genuine interest in aiding in the 
cooperative education endeavor. 


Develop Mutual Understanding 
of Cooperative Work Experience 

Unless the employer, student, and 
coordinator or supervisor are fully 
aware of the nature and purpose of 
this cooperative work experience the 
ultimate outcome is very doubtful. 
The employer must realize that the 
primary purpose for sending the stu- 
dent trainee into his establishment is 
to utilize his facilities and to gain 
from his guidance and supervision. 
He must understand that this is an 
educational endeavor and_ requires 
willingness to aid in achieving edu- 
cational outcomes in preference to 
the profit motive. 

The student must possess a driving 
desire for personal improvement 
through this cooperative work pro- 
gram. By possessing a complete 
awareness of the administrative or- 
ganization and operation of this pro- 
gram in relation to objectives fully 
understood, the student will be cer- 
tain to place major emphasis upon 
the maximum utilization of this 
learning situation. Then his sole ob- 
jective will be “learning” not “earn- 
ing” which is so predominant today. 


Course Content Supplemental 
to Job Activities 


Through meaningful and purpose- 
ful coordination of work experience 
and classroom activity the classroom 
should assume the atmosphere of a 
place for mutual sharing of ideas and 


experiences emanating at the work 
station and those allied, organized, 
supplementary materials assigned to 
aid the individual in his learning ac- 
tivity. The degree of efficiency with 
which this job is performed will de- 
termine to a great degree the realiza- 
tion of an educational program ful- 
filling its fullest responsibility. 


Provision for Adequate 
Guidance and Counsel 


Adequate provision must be af- 
forded for frequent conferences with 
the employer for work experience 
planning and to facilitate an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of on-the-job 
training. A student trainee will bene- 
fit greatly if personal guidance is 
given relative to problems encoun- 
tered on the job, remedial and correc- 
tive instruction, and aid in the solu- 
tion of personal, educational, and so- 
cial problems. A good guidance pro- 
gram will do more than solve the 
problems; it will prevent them. 


Meaningful Coordination 
and Supervision 


Coordination which shall add to 
the educational value of work experi- 
ence shall accomplish a complete and 
harmonious integration of all factors, 
directly and indirectly, effecting the 
complete development of the stu- 
dent’s mental, social, vocational, and 
moral potentialities. In recent writ- 
ings by outstanding leaders in the 
field the real meaning of coordina- 
tion and supervision is captured. 


Conclusion 


Here are some standards and ob- 
jectives of cooperative distributive 
education : 

(1) To maintain the highest per- 
sonal morale within the coordinator, 
merchants, students, parents, and all 
the other individuals influenced by 
this vocational educational program. 

(2) To establish, promote, and 
maintain the highest degree of pub- 
lic relations within the school and the 
community. 

(3) To develop work situations, 
with cooperating employers and em- 
ployees, thus assuring meaningful, 
purposeful, and challenging work ex- 
periences. 

(4) To develop through careful 
analysis of local needs, adequate per- 
sonal professional training, constant 
attention and continuous evaluation 
and re-direction, a type of education 
which shall provide the maximum 0 
benefit to each individual enrolled 
therein. 

In the achievement of a coopera- 
tive work experience program which 


(Continued on page 29) 
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TEACHING ATTITUDES IN ADVANCED TYPING 


LLL those who employ the “prod- 
A ucts” of business education will 
testiiy to the truth of the statement 
that students should be taught good 
business attitudes. Whether it is 
the members of the Stephens Dad’s 
Advisory Board (a group of out- 
standing business men who are called 
together when they come to the cam- 
pus at commencement time and are 
asked to advise the Business Edu- 
cation Department), the National 
Executive Secretary of NOMA, or 
the business men whom one meets 
every day, all emphasize one fact 
when discussing employee problems: 


ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 
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shorthand, but I sure built a lot of 
character.” 

Neither of these methods is sat- 
isfactory. We cannot trust to luck 
that desirable personality traits will 
develop along with the acquiring of 
speed and accuracy in typing, nor 
can we spend all our time “building 
character” at the expense of develop- 
ing facility in skill subjects. 


READ ALL INSTRUCTIONS 
THREE TIMES 
@ 








semester. For example, the advanced 
typing class might choose “Learning 
to Follow Instructions,” “Accepting 
Responsibility,’ and ‘Producing 
Mailable-Plus Work” as their sem- 
ester’s goals. 

After the attitudes have been 
chosen, it is necessary to decide upon 
some definite, down-to-earth things 
to be done in the attempt to develop 
the desired traits. Let us follow 
through with the traits suggested. 

Following Instructions 

The teacher should point out the 

imperativeness of recording direc- 


TAKE PRIDE IN WORK 
BEAUTIFULLY DONE 


PLEASE 


YOUR COMPANY . 


uw 
COMPLETE ON TIME GET GENERAL IDEA 
~ e - 
UW 
CHECK POINTS AS PLEASE 
COMPLETED YOURSELF 
CORRECT ALL ERRORS CHECK FOR OMISSIONS 
"Have posters prepared similar to those illustrated . . . and placed on the bulletin board . . ." 








right attitudes are of supreme im- 
portance. Surveys made to deter- 
mine the qualities desired in an em- 
ployee, and to ascertain the causes of 
job failures, report the same all-per- 
vading influence of attitudes. 

The implications for the busi- 
ness education teacher are clear: he 
must, if he is to prepare students 
adequately, train them in those atti- 
tudes which are necessary for suc- 
cess in the business world. 


Methods Employed 


Can it be done? | think so. Not 
everyone will agree, but the average 
teacher gives at least lip service to 
the ideal of helping students develop 
those personality traits which will be 
of so great benefit to them on the 
job. Methods employed by these 
teachers in their difficult task range 
all the way from doing nothing 
specific and expecting correct atti- 
tudes to develop incidentally, to the 
not-typical (I hope) teacher who, 
when he was asked why his students 
could not pass a state examination, 
replied, “I may not have taught much 
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What, then, shall the business ed- 
ucation teacher do in order to ful- 
fil his obligation to his students in 
this area? 

Need for Being Specific 


First, it should be pointed out that 
there is much more likelihood of a 
student’s arriving at a desired end 
if he has had the goal pointed out 
to him and if definite steps are taken 
to help him in his progress toward 
it. For this reason, one of the first 
class sessions in a business education 
subject might well be devoted to a 
discussion of what the students feel, 
from their reading, personal exper- 
iences, and conversation with em- 
ployers and employees, are the 
characteristics which business men 
look for in the people whom they 
employ. It would be well to list these 
on the board and to discuss ways in 
which students can help themselves 
to develop those traits in which they 
are deficient. 

Since it is impossible to work to- 
ward too many goals at one time, it 
will then be necessary to narrow the 
list to two or three traits on which 
the class can concentrate during the 


tions exactly, and of interpreting 
them in the light of common sense. 
He might also explain that one way 
students can help themselves develop 
the ability to follow written instruc- 
tions is to read all instructions three 
times: the first reading is for the 
purpose of obtaining a general idea 
of what is contained in the direc- 
tions; the second, to actually per- 
form each action listed, checking off 
the points as they are completed; 
and the third reading is in the form 
of a check, to see if anything has 
been omitted. 

The teacher may decide to give 
more than one grade on students’ 
papers, one of the letters to repre- 
sent the proficiency demonstrated in 
following directions on the assign- 
ment. Drills especially designed for 
no purpose other than that of de- 
veloping facility in the following of 
directions can be given. Mention 
should always be made of the fact 
when directions are not followed in 
class. 


Accepting Responsibility 
Of the many ways in which busi- 
ness men expect employees to accept 
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responsibility, at least two have a 
definite application to all work done 
in the typing course: accepting re- 
sponsibility for getting work in on 
time, and finding and correcting all 
errors. The teacher can refuse to ac- 
cept work which is not handed in on 
the day due. He can count off double 
for all errors on timed writings 
which are not marked by students, 
and mark “Unmailable” those pieces 
of work which are turned in with 
uncorrected errors on them. 


Producing Mailable-Plus Work 

The insistence of the teachers that 
all work be mailable should train the 
student to evaluate his work before 
handing it in. In addition to its 
having to be mailable, the work 
should be of such quality that the 
student will be proud to have his ret- 
initials on it, and the firm 
will be proud to have the letter 
serve as its representative. Until a 
student has developed the ability to 
produce work which is of a high 
quality, he is cheating himself of one 
of the most important pleasures in 
life—the joy of a job well done. The 
teacher should stress good place- 
ment and neat erasures. He may find 
it helpful to put on the bulletin board 
samples of the students’ work which 
are particularly well done. 


erence 


Use of Visual Aids 


The traits chosen should, then, 
be made an integral and vital part of 
all classroom instruction. One means 
of helping to keep these ideas before 
the students would be to have posters 
prepared similar to those illustrated 
in this article. These may be used 
in a variety of ways. For example, 
they may be introduced one at a 
time, and special work be done on 
developing that particular emphasis. 
At the time of its introduction, the 
poster can be placed on the bulletin 
board and left there, so that event- 
ually there is a complete display of 
all the posters. 


Need for Experimentation 


The realm of habits and attitudes 
is one in which much of our experi- 
menting needs to be concentrated in 
the future. Attitudes are not easy 
to teach; for that reason, business 
education teachers should share all 
ideas which they fnd to be of any 
value. Perhaps out of this pooling of 
experiences may come methods 
which will make it possible to effec- 
tively develop that most important 
phase of training for business which, 
according to the best authorities, the 
business men themselves, is the de- 
termining factor in success or fail- 
ure in an office. 
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MILITARY 


Specialized information for busi- 
ness firms interested in military sup- 
ply contracts is now made available 
in Washington through a Procure- 
ment Information Center, located in 
Room 3-D-760 at the Pentagon 
Building, Arlington. This service, it 
is reported, has resulted from official 
efforts to eliminate “five percenters” 
and so-called ‘‘influence peddlers.” 

Manufacturers and_ distributors 


SSCP SS SSC AECSE SE SSSR SS SS 


BUSINESS 


are using the Information Center to 
discover if their products are in de- 
mand for the equipment or ‘nain- 
tenance of military personnel aiid, if 
so, what the proper procedures are 
to submit bids or obtain listing on 
government schedule. The military 
information staff at the Peniagon 
includes women and men officers who 
are classified as “procuremeni ex- 
perts.” 
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This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 


of the annual artistic typing contests. 


The object of the game is to construct a de. 


sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down twelve 
single spaces from the top, set side margins at 25 and 55 and begin typing, line by 


line. 


Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" five times; "3 sp" means strike space bar 


three times, etc. Save time by using shift lock. 


Line 

1—10sp, 1% 

2—9sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

3—9sp, 1%, Isp, 2% 

4—9sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, 2 sp, 1% 
5—9sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 3% 
6—9sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 3% 
7—l0sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3% 
8—10sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2% 
9—TIIsp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 1% 


10—6sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 3% 

11—5sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 3%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

12—4sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 5%, Isp, 1%, 1 sp,, 1% 
13—5sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 3sp, 6%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1% 

14—2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 2%, Isp,, 1%, 3sp, 6%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1% 


15—5sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 6%, 3sp, 1% 
16—4sp, 1%, 3sp, 7%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 1% 
17—5sp, 1%, 3sp, 5%, Isp, 2%, 5sp, 1% 
18—14sp, 5% 

19—10sp, 4%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 2% 


20—8sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 2% 
21—7sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2% 
22—6sp, 2%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 4% 


23—5sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 5%, Isp, 3%, 


Isp, 4% 


24—4sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 5% 
25—3sp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 4% 


26—2sp, 3%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 4%, 


Isp, 5% 


27—2sp, 3%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 5% 


28—2sp, 3%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 4%, 


Isp, 3%, Isp, 1% 


29—Isp, 1%, 5sp, 3%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 3%, 6sp, 2% 


30—Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 6sp, 4%, 


31—Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, Isp, 


3sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 
32—Isp, 6%, 3sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 3sp, 6%, 


33—1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 6%, 4sp, 6%, Isp, 


34—2%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 


é6sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 2% 
%, 2sp, 1%, 


Isp, 1% 
3%, Isp, 2% 
3%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 3% 


35—7% 3sp, 1%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 8% 


36—12%, 4sp, 13% 
37—Isp, 26% 

38—5sp, 18% 

39—6sp, 16% 
40—10sp, 8% 
41—IIsp, 2%, 2sp, 2% 
42—10sp, 3%, Isp, 3% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 


issue of this magazine. 


SES CPSCS CSC CCST CSCC SC SCC CSC R CCC CSE SCC CSC CSCC SCC SCC CESSES 8 SF 
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ARITHMETIC— 
NOW AND TEN YEARS AGO 


by Joseph A. Nyberg and Sidney Casner 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Editor's Note: Here is an article that carries on a presentation made in The 


Journal of Business Education ten years ago. 
The authors do not pretend that their results are perfect be- 


room research, 


It is a good example of class- 


cause they were not able to equate the various groups of students they ana- 
lyzed in terms of intelligence, learning readiness, or other important factors. 
Moreover there could be many reasons why some students would do better in 
arithmetic problems now than they did ten years ago, In any case, the judg- 
ments are valid only for the school in which the project was carried on. 
However, the results are interesting. The arithmetic problems on which the 
study was based are fair and within the range of usual high school students’ 
ability. Most important, there can be no doubt that the authors have gained 
a renewed interest in the teaching of arithmetic as a result of carrying on 


their project, 


This is the type of classroom research that more business teachers could 


and should undertake. 


y high school graduates know 
arithmetic better than those of 
ten years ago? To answer this ques- 
tion, for one high school, the tests 
given ten years ago were repeated. 
The results of the earlier tests were 
reported in The Journal of Business 
Education, September 1939. The ob- 
ject at that time was to find out what 
the high school graduates know about 
arithmetic. In December 1938 the 
test had been given to 111 seniors 
who would graduate the following 
January, and in April 1939 the same 
test had been given to 101 seniors 
who would graduate the following 
June. In both instances, in order to 
obtain a non-selective group, the test 
was given to classes in civics as this 
subject is required of all students. 
There was no appreciable difference 
in the results obtained from the Jan- 
uary and the June classes. The test 
contained eight problems and_ forty 
minutes was allotted. Each pupil 
stated how many semesters of math- 
ematics he had had in high school. 

In the re-test given ten years later 
in December 1948 and April 1949 
the total number of students was 234; 
hence each tenth paper was discarded, 
reducing the number to 212 to make 
comparisons easier. In all other par- 
ticulars the tests were identical and 
given under the same conditions and 
with the same instructions. But the 
June class solved 18 per cent more 
problems correctly than the mid-year 
class. To make the present report 
clear we shall repeat some parts of 
the first report. 

The selection of problems for such 
a test presents numerous difficulties. 
The problems must be practical in 
the sense that they must be the kind 
that citizens need to solve in their 
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everyday life, not that of some 
special vocation. They must involve 
only the more common fundamental 
operations and concepts; those that 
are used frequently enough so that 
all might be familiar with them. We 
shall attempt to justify the selection 
of each problem as we discuss it. 

1. On November 1, I purchase 
some goods for $340.00. On the bill 
is the statement: 

5 percent off if paid at the time of 
purchase. 

2 per cent off if paid within ten days. 

No discount after ten days. 

The bill is paid on November 3. How 
much did I pay? 

In stating this problem we avoided 
using the technical phrase ‘2 per cent 
-ten days; net-30 days” since this 
might be unfamiliar to the non-com- 
mercial students. The student will, 
of course, need to read the data care- 
fully to see whether he should de- 
duct 5 per cent or 2 per cent from 
the bill. No student misunderstood 
the idea; all attempted to find 2 per 
cent of $340.00. This was the easiest 
problem on the test and had the 
highest number of correct answers. 

Ten years ago 81 per cent of the 
pupils got the right answer. In 1949 
only 71 per cent were right. 

2. An anti-freeze mixture for the 
radiator of an auto consists of 3 
quarts of alcohol, 1 quart of glycer- 
ine, and 4 quarts of water. If the 
radiator of my car holds 5 gallons, 
how many quarts of glycerine do I 
use? 

It is true that few people care to 
mix their own anti-freeze solution, 
but this problem was chosen because 
the student will need to decide which 
numbers he shall add, which he shall 
divide, which multiply, and so forth. 


We need hardly test a student on his 
ability to add and divide, and we may 
assume that he knows the multipli- 
cation table. We did assume how- 
ever, that he did know how many 
quarts to a gallon. Fifty nine per 
cent got the right answer ten years 
ago, and forty seven per cent in 1949. 

3. I withdraw my money from the 
savings account of a bank which pays 
me 2 per cent interest, and invest the 
funds in a bond which pays 3 per 
cent. The rate on the bond is, of 
course, 1 per cent more than on the 
savings account, but what is the per 
cent increase in my income from that 
source? 

In the first problem the student 
was required to find a per cent of a 
number and we were testing his abil- 
ity to perform an operation. In this 
problem we are testing his under- 
standing of per cent. To avoid the 
wrong answer, one per cent, and to 
emphasize that we are comparing two 
per cent and three per cent, the sec- 
ond sentence of the problem was in- 
serted. Undoubtedly many students 
missed the right answer because 2 
and 3 are themselves per cents ; more 
students would have had the right 
answer if we had merely asked: 3 
is what per cent greater than 2? But 
such a problem would not indicate 
that the student understood that per 
cents can be compared just as yards 
or tons are compared. 

Ten years ago 19 per cent solved 
this problem; 22 per cent were cor- 
rect in 1949. 

4. When making a good lawn, gar- 
deners spread a layer of dirt 4 inches 
thick over the ground. How many 
cubic yards of dirt are needed to 
cover a rectangular garden 45 feet 
wide by 72 feet long? 

This problem aimed to test the 
student’s ability to visualize the space 
we live in, and to find the volume of 
a common figure, the rectangular sol- 
id. 

Ten years ago 16 per cent of the 
answers were correct; 22 per cent 
were correct in 1949, 

5. I wish to carpet a large rectangu- 
lar room and can use carpet 24 inches 
wide or carpet that is 54 inches wide. 
The 24-inch carpet costs $1.80 per 
running yard. The 54-inch carpet 
costs $4.00 per running yard. If I 
do not need to consider the cost of 
sewing the pieces together, which 
width will be cheaper for me? 

The last sentence was added to 
avoid any tendency to dodge the is- 
sue by mentioning other factors. The 
problem could be improved by chang- 
ing the prices so that the 24-inch 
carpet would be cheaper. We should 
thereby catch the student who guesses 
at the answer and assumes that large 
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quantities or containers are always 
cheaper per unit. 

Ten years ago 27 per cent solved 
this problem; 50 per cent were cor- 
rect in 1949, 

6. A washing machine uses 250 
watts of electricity an hour. How 
much does the electricity cost when 
the machine runs 3 hours and the 
electricity costs 8 cents per kilowatt- 
hour? 

This problem aimed to discover if 
the pupil had learned something of 
the metric system. Naturally he can- 
not solve the problem if he knows 
nothing of kilowatts, but he should 
be familiar with kilowatts even 
though he knows less about the other 
units of the metric system. Prob- 
lems dealing with the cost of running 
electrical appliances are common in 
textbooks on arithmetic. 

Ten years ago 21 per cent solved 
this problem; 27 per cent were cor- 
rect in 1949, 

7. A man’s house is worth $12,000. 
It is insured for 80 per cent of 
its value. The insurance costs 40 
cents per hundred (this means 40 
cents for each $100.00 of insurance). 
He can get 5 years of insurance for 
the cost of 4 years if he buys a five- 
year policy. How much can he save 
by so doing? 

In any test it is desirable to have 
some problems which can be worked 
in a number of ways, some long and 
some short. Problem 7 is of this 
type. Some pupils found the cost 
for five years and for four years 
and then found the difference. The 
more mentally alert student found at 
once the cost for one year. This was 
done by 15 per cent of the successful 
solvers in 1939, and by 19 per cent 
in 1949. Further, the short method 
was used almost exclusively by stu- 
dents with five or more semesters 
of mathematics. 

Ten years ago 33 per cent solved 
this problem; 34 per cent were cor- 
rect in 1949, 

8. Which investment pays the 
higher rate of income: 

(a) A 6 per cent bond, face value 
$500.00, costing $550.00, or 
(b) A stock costing $70.00 a share, 

which pays $4.00 annually in div- 

idends? 

This problem is obviously one of 
practical importance. Note that we 
avoided the trade term “yield” as we 
did not wish to introduce difficulties 
with the vocabulary. However, we 
feel that most students have been 
taught, either in class or by parents, 
that stocks are speculative in char- 
acter and yield more while bonds are 
safer and yield less. Hence many of 
the students got credit for a cor- 
rect answer although they did not 
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know how to determine the rate of 
income. Of course this was as true 
ten years ago as now. 

Ten years ago 12 per cent solved 
this problem; 45 per cent were cor- 
rect in 1949, Of those pupils who 
had 4 semesters or less of mathe- 
matics, only 5 per cent could solve 
this problem in 1939; but 50 per cent 
could do it in 1949, This was, by far, 
the most remarkable change in the 
ten year interval. 

The following tables show the num- 
ber of problems solved by the pupils 
according to the number of semesters 
of mathematics they had had. For 
example, using the figures in the first 


esters of mathematics have a higher 
IQ, then the dull students are taking 
about the amount of mathematics that 
they did ten years ago, and the bright 
students are taking more mathematics, 

Comparing the average number of 
solutions per student, there is at im- 
provement of 21 per cent. Further 
study of the figures show that the 
group with 4 or fewer semesters of 
mathematics improved 18 per cent 
while those who had more than 4 
semesters improved only 4 per cent. 

In seeking an explanation for the 
improvement, we note that in 1932 
classes in General Mathematics were 
first introduced in the school. These 
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column, 28 students had had either 
one or no semester of mathematics. 
Of these 28 students, six could not 
do even one problem; 14 could do 
one problem; two could do two prob- 
lems; five could do three problems, 
and one could do 4 problems. None 
could do more than four. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The graduate of 1949 has studied 
mathematics approximately half a 
semester more than the graduate of 
1939. 

Assuming that the students who 
have the fewest semesters of mathe- 
matics have a lower IQ, and that 
the students who have the most sem- 


classes are for the students who are 
not likely to succeed in algebra. In 
1935 when the first group entered 
high school there was one class in 
General Mathematics for each of ten 
classes in algebra; between 1945 and 
1949 the number of these classes was 
in the ratio 1 to 2. Hence more of 
the dull pupils are being placed in 
classes where the emphasis is on arith- 
metic rather than algebra. 

A course in business or economic 
or social arithmetic open to junior 
or senior students should be offered. 
This course should be recommended 
to all who are not planning to con- 
tinue with their formal education be- 
yond high school. 
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AN EVALUATION OF HIGH SCHOOL BOOKKEEPING 


THOSE who have been teach- 
ing bookkeeping for many years, 
it is interesting to note that the ob- 
jectives urged and stressed at certain 
periods seem to come and go in about 
25 year cycles. Thus, the vocational 
objective was strongly advocated by 
speakers and writers some 30 years 
ago. This was followed by a wave of 
enthusiasm for the personal and 
social objectives of record-keeping 
and bookkeeping, as is evidenced by 
the attention given by the speakers 
and authors of that period to per- 
sonal, family and household records, 
record-keeping and bookkeeping for 
social organizations, and so forth. 


The Changing Trends 


There were those who felt that the 
entire first year’s bookkeeping course 
should be devoted to socialized book- 
keeping, and that a _ second-year 
course should be provided “for those 
few students who are definitely look- 
ing ahead to its use in business.” One 
writer of this period (1934) stated, 
“The future of bookkeeping depends 
on its reorganization on a socialized 
basis.” The texts of that day show 
the influence of such thinking by de- 
voting considerable space to the so- 
called personal and social records, ac- 
counts and statements. In examining 
the literature on the subject of objec- 
tives, we find the emphasis during 
depression periods being placed upon 
social outcomes. However, when job 
opportunities increase and we come 
to a period of prosperity the empha- 
sis is placed upon the vocational out- 
come. 

In the early and middle 1940's 
many teachers felt that entirely too 
much time and attention was devoted 
to the personal and social topics, and 
that the same bookkeeping principles 
could be applied regardless of the ob- 
jectives—vocational, personal, or 
social. The result is that we now have 
texts in which the student is intro- 
duced to the subject of bookkeeping 
through his personal experiences, and 
then is taught various principles and 
procedures of double-entry bookkeep- 


ing, which may be applied to social, 
personal and _ business situations. 


Present day trends in educational 
objectives seem to be toward a middle 
course—a balanced program of gen- 
eral and vocational education, a trend 
that is also reflected in the objectives 
of high school bookkeeping. 

For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, I believe that bookkeeping 
teachers generally, now feel that the 
vocational aspects of bookkeeping 
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by V. E. Breidenbaugh 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


should be presented with personal 
and social illustrations and applica- 
tions introduced by the teacher as 
may be appropriate. 

Now let me comment on some of 
the various objectives of a high 
school course in bookkeeping. 


General Educational Values 


First of all, we should recognize 
the great general educational values 
of bookkeeping. Since bookkeeping 
can and should contribute to the gen- 
eral educational objectives on a par 
with academic subjects, the subject 
must be sound—informational, dis- 
ciplinary and cultural values are to 
be expected. A thorough treatment of 
the fundamentals of bookkeeping, 
during the first year, furnishes an 
excellent practice field for (1) the 
development of powers of reasoning 
and judgment; (2) the ability to 
group facts and associate ideas; (3) 
the habit of seeing a part in relation 
to the whole; (4) the ability to note 
resemblances and points of differ- 
ence; (5) the ability to make deduc- 
tions; (6) and the formation of 
habits of concentration, attention, ob- 
servation and memory. The first- 
year course should not be permitted 
to degenerate into a study of topics 
that properly belong in the course in 
elementary business training. 

It has often been said that a course 
in bookkeeping offers the ideal learn- 
ing situation—recognition of the 
problem, analysis, synthesis, and in- 
terpretation. 

Every transaction arising in book- 
keeping means that the student must 
think and reason and make an impor- 
tant decision in terms of the prin- 
ciples learned. The accuracy of his 
decision decides whether the balance 
sheet and the statement of income 
and expense properly state the finan- 
cial and operating condition of the 


business. This distinction between 
capital (assets, real accounts, the 
balance sheet) and revenue (ex- 


penses, nominal accounts, the state- 
ment of income and expense) is the 
most fundamental principle in all 
bookkeeping. Bookkeeping, because 
of its problem nature, offers an ex- 
celient opportunity to develop in the 
student the critical attitude of the 
scientific mind. A study of book- 
keeping places emphasis on the why 
as well as the how. The teacher 


should emphasize thinking and the 
power of intelligent adaptability to 
varying situations. 

Irrespective of his future vocation, 
a one-year course in bookkeeping is 
of great practical value to every stu- 
dent because he obtains a knowledge 
of the use of various business papers, 
various books of original and final 
entry and the fundamental financial 
and operating statements. The course 
should contribute to improvement in 
the fundamental “tool” skills of pen- 
manship and arithmetic. Also a 
growth in vocabulary. Our students 
will learn many terms which every 
citizen should know if he is to be in- 
telligent about our current political 
and economic life. The general edu- 
cational value of a course in book- 
keeping well justifies the important 
place it holds in the high school 
curriculum. 


Vocational Objectives 


One of the main objectives for any 
course in bookkeeping should be a 
preparation for a position in a busi- 
ness office. Bookkeeping offers an 
excellent opportunity to develop abil- 
ity to visualize the business picture 
as a whole, and to see the relationship 
between a specific task and the whole 
accounting problem in the complete 
business picture. Vocational oppor- 
tunities for well-trained bookkeepers 
will exist in business for some time. 
The possibility of the fulfillment of 
the vocational or job aim of book- 
keeping that first placed this subject 
in the schools is not so bad as statis- 
tics would seem to indicate. The use 
of office machines will reduce the 
number of workers in larger estab- 
lishments, but the smaller business 
units find the installation and use of 
elaborate office machines so expensive 
that they are compelled to use hand- 
written records. Furthermore a 
knowledge of bookkeeping is neces- 
sary for the efficient operation of 
bookkeeping machines. Without for- 
mi! bookkeeping as a basis for mak- 
ing business situations concrete the 
general or social values of the subject 
do not become apparent to high 
school pupils. These values can be 
taught more effectively when based 
upon carefully prepared bookkeeping 
records. The great majority of our 
business graduates are employed in 
offices working on various phases of 
the bookkeeping cycle and it is most 
helpful to them to know the impor- 
tance of their work and to understand 
just how their work fits into the 
bookkeeping picture as a whole. This 
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knowledge of the complete bookkeep- 
ing cycle enables our graduates to be 
promoted more rapidly than one who 
knows only the detail of one certain 
clerical or elementary bookkeeping 
detail. 

Some of the immediately useful 
knowledges and skills that the stu- 
dent should get from a bookkeeping 
course to make him employable are: 
(1) an understanding of the kinds 
of businesses, and their organization 
and operation; (2) drill on the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic involved in the 
elements of simple bookkeeping ; (3) 
the ability to analyze economic 
changes and reflect them through 
simple financial statements and_ to 
learn the origin and terminus of all 
accounts; (4) an understanding of 
important terms, facts and principles 
applicable to bookkeeping; (5) an 
ability to recognize the desirable at- 
tributes of good citizenship; (6) an 
appreciation of systematic records as 
being a source of information for the 
proprietor, (7) to develop an ability 
in adaptation and application; (8) 
ability to work from verbal and writ- 
ten directions ; (9) skill in oral, writ: 
ten, and graphic expression, and (10) 
develop skill in the use of various 
office machines common to most 
offices. 

The importance of a knowledge o1 
bookkeeping and its value in business 
is apparent from the statement that 
about 90 per cent of businesses going 
into bankruptcy had no adequate sys- 
tem of bookkeeping. 


A Basis for Accountancy Training 

The bookkeeping course in our 
high schools should serve as a sound 
foundation for those who may desire 
to continue their study of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, and perhaps even 
enter a professional field of accoun- 
tancy. Here again the content of the 
course should be sound from a prac- 
tical business standpoint as well as 
from the_ technical bookkeeping 
standpoint. We want our students to 
understand the principles, terminol- 
ogy and definitions actually used by 
bookkeepers, accountants, and _ busi- 
ness men in general so that students 
will never have to unlearn anything 
we have taught them in our book- 
keeping course. Bookkeeping is the 
recording phase of the subject of ac- 
counting and everything we teach in 
bookkeeping should be in strict ac- 
cordance with the latest procedures, 
definitions and principles of the pro- 
fessional accounting organizations— 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants and the American Accounting 
Association. 

One of the strongest statements a 
teacher could make for his students 
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would be that they have been taught 
bookkeeping in strict accordance with 
the generally accepted principles of 
accounting. 

To attain these vocational objec- 
tives, teachers need to present and 
develop the subject matter so that 
students are continually learning new 
principles and procedures as_ the 
year’s work progresses. Students are 
certain to lose much of their interest 
in their bookkeeping course when 
they are given a great volume of 
many bookkeeping matters early in 
the year and then spend most of their 
second semester doing elementary 
record-keeping for sundry activities. 

Mere vocational training in book- 
keeping may give the student a toe- 
hold in business, but unless he has 
the desirable attributes of ability to 
think for himself, coupled with the 
will to succeed, he is not likely to go 
far. 

In connection with the discussion 
of vocational objectives, one of the 
points of controversy that usually 
arises is the fact that the kind of 
training given in the bookkeeping 
classroom doesn’t specifically prepare 
the student to do the kind of work 
that he is apt to do on his initial job. 
Granted that this may be true, and 
that it is impossible to give the stu- 
dent specific job training, that is all 
the more reason why adaptability 
should be a major vocational out- 
come. Developing the student’s abil- 
ity to adapt his knowledge to specific 
situations when he meets them hinges 
on basic bookkeeping and under- 
standings. But it rests also on the 
assumption that students are aware of 
the fact that bookkeeping principles 
are applied in different ways in busi- 
ness. In other words, he must be 
taught (and if possible have an op- 
portunity to observe) the fact that the 
form of the journals may vary, that 
journals as such are not always kept, 
etc., with the immature student (the 
high-school student), it cannot be as- 
sumed that he will automatically 
make an adaption of his knowledge 
of bookkeeping principles when he 
gets on the job. He should have some 
insight into what these adaptions may 
be while he is still in school. Here is 
where a teacher with business and 
bookkeeping experience, outside 
speakers, school journeys, etc. per- 
form a particularly useful function. 
Text ‘illustrations help to develop 
this insight that is needed by the be- 
ginning worker to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and practice. 


Personal Objectives 


Both from the standpoint of ac- 
quainting students with business 
problems and of having them acquire 


a knowledge of bookkeeping for per- 
sonal use, every high school student 
should take at least a (one-\ear 
course) in bookkeeping. Whether the 
student becomes an employee, a pro- 
prietor, or an investor, his knowlege 
of bookkeeping will enable hin: to 
understand what the terms mean, 
how amounts were obtained, and liow 
to read and interpret the business 
statements, and so forth. Every stu- 
dent can apply his knowledge of 
bookkeeping in his personal business 
affairs, particularly in keeping neces- 
sary data for the making of his in- 
come tax returns. 

We have an opportunity of de- 
veloping in our bookkeeping students 
many habits or personal characteris- 
tics which will be most helpful to 
them in their later life. In addition 
to those mentioned, there are other 
basic qualities. 

Honesty is an attribute generally 
assumed, but certainly students will 
learn from a course in bookkeeping 
how imperative it is that a business 
should be above reproach in all its 
dealings with employees, customers, 
creditors, investors and the tax au- 
thorities. 

Again, we have the great oppor- 
tunity of convincing our students of 
the necessity for accuracy. We all 
know there is no degree of accuracy. 
Accounts and statements are either 
right or inaccurate. Sometimes I 
think there is a tendency to mark stu- 
dents too much on form, order, good 
penmanship, and so forth, and_ to 
underrate the accuracy of their 
mathematical calculations. 

When we have succeeded in teach- 
ing our students self-control, discrim- 
ination between values, punctuality, 
honesty, neatness, independent think- 
ing, cooperation, and sustained inter- 
est in the thing studied, then we 
have rendered a real service. 


Social Objectives 

The study of bookkeeping is with- 
out doubt of great social value in the 
understanding of our present eco- 
nomic structure. The teacher should 
be instrumental in helping the student 
to achieve specific knowledges, form 
specific habits and develop specific 
problem-solving techniques that en- 
able him to serve society through the 
medium of business and thus con- 
tribute to a well rounded citizenship 
and sound thinking. 

One of the social objectives of the 
teaching of bookkeeping is to have 
the student learn how a business unit 
serves and functions in our free en- 
terprise economy. No other subject 
offers such an opportunity of show- 
ing how any person may start a busi- 
ness of his own, make his investment, 
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incur all the risks and expenses of 
the business, and finally (we hope) 
realize a net profit which will com- 
persate the owner for his time, his 
services and for the risks taken in 
oficring the services of his business 
to the public. 

(et us remember that of all the 
general business units in this coun- 
try, approximately 72 per cent of 
them are sole proprietorships, 18 per 
cent are partnerships and 10 per cent 
are corporations. The rapid turnover 
in business units (1150 units drop- 
ping out and some 1300 new units 
being opened each business day dur- 
ing a recent year) shows that thou- 
sands of our young people need to 
have this general knowledge of busi- 
ness. 

The importance of this point is 
evidenced by the fact that hundreds 
of G.I.’s have failed in their business 
ventures started since their return 
from service. Let us do all we can in 
our bookkeeping courses to show our 
young people exactly what expenses 
are involved in operating a business. 
Too many people have little or no 
idea about operating costs. 

Let each of us show our students 
that excellent booklet, Establishing 
and Operating Your Own Business, 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce (available for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.). It 
contains a very fine check list of 
points to check when planning to 
open a retail store. This pamphlet 
well shows how bookkeeping and 
business financial problems are a 
most important segment of business 
administration. (Call attention to the 
other books in this Establishing and 
Operating Series, each one of which 
contains valuable and practical refer- 
ences to bookkeeping topics relating 
to that particular business. ) 


Guidance As An Objective 


We must counsel our students that 
it is most unwise to engage in busi- 
ness for themselves unless the per- 
sons are familiar with both the tech- 
nical and business management fea- 
tures of the business. The unfor- 
tunately large number of failures in- 
curred during the past two years and 
at the present attest the fact that a 
young person going into business 
should have practical experience in, 
and knowledge of, that business be- 
fore he proceeds to open a business 
of his own. What other teacher has 
such an opportunity in presenting 
these vital matters relating to our 
venture capital system? 

In connection with the considera- 
tion of social values let me point out 
the great harm that can be done by 
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texts and teachers giving students 
distorted views of the facts which 
prevail in business. All illustrative 
data involving expenses and _ profits 
should have expenses proportionate 
to sales, and net profit proportionate 
to both sales and investment. It is 
most unfortunate when expenses are 
so understated and profits are so 
overstated as to give students and 
their parents an entirely false im- 
pression of the expenses and profits 
of a particular line of buSiness. All 
expenses and net profits should be 
proportioned to the percentages pre- 
vailing in the particular business or 
industry. If our students are to have 
a fair and square idea of the nature 
of American competitive enterprise 
we must present realistic illustrations, 
problems and sets to them. 


Bookkeeping Integrates Learning 

Bookkeeping, more than any other 
subject offers a student an oppor- 
tunity to see how business operates in 
all its functions, how records are 
made from daily transactions, how 
data are assembled, how statements 
and reports are prepared and how 
management uses these reports and 
statements in deciding upon changes 
in administrative policies. Regardless 
of whether the student actually does 
bookkeeping work upon graduation 
he has obtained a knowledge of how 
business really functions. This is 
most valuable to him as a citizen. 
Such knowledge is of great social 
value, particularly at the present time 
when every citizen should be able to 
compare the benefits of our free- 
enterprise competitive system with 
government operated and controlled 
business under socialistic and com- 
munistic systems. 


The Teacher and the Text 


The bookkeeping teacher can make 
himself the best, public relations man 
of his faculty. His up-to-date, ever- 
increasing knowledge of how book- 
keeping is actually done in the busi- 
ness offices of his community will 
continually make him a better book- 
keeping teacher. The students will 
greatly appreciate having such a prac- 
tical person teach them bookkeeping 
—they respect one who is able to 
speak authoritatively of the various 
bookkeeping problems of the busi- 
nesses in the community as well as of 
the methods used to solve them. 

A bookkeeping text based upon 
sound pedagogical principles, one 
which stimulates the thought proc- 
esses and makes the extensive use of 
the “thought-problem” method, and 
one which teaches practices in accord 
with current, up-to-date principles of 
accounting is a necessity in doing an 
effective job of teaching. 

Visual aids are one of the most 
effective means of presenting the 
subject of bookkeeping to our stu- 
dents. The text should contain charts, 
illustrations, diagrams, and so forth, 
which will enable the student to grasp 
readily the principles, procedures or 
steps involved in the subject under 
consideration. 

If we utilize our opportunity in 
making the most of our bookkeeping 
courses we will soon convince school 
administrators, parents and students 
that bookkeeping is a subject which 
each student should take. Why not 
take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity for making the bookkeeping 
course a most valuable one for every 
high school student? 




















“And she's not just decorative either. 


You should see her sharpen pencils“ 
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LETTERS FOR 


OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 


Part Ill 
by Herbert A. Tonne 


Editor, The Journal of Business Education 


Copyright 1950, by Herbert A, Tonne 
All rights reserved 


Here are four more letters for office style, or free un- 
timed dictation. Four letters were given previously in 
the November and December, 1949 issues of the Journal 
together with some suggestions for the need for office 
style dictation. Comment was also made on how to use 
the letters presented. 

Untimed dictation is no substitute for timed dictation 
—both are necessary. However, the mania for mere 
speed in taking dictation at the expense of the com- 
petency in office dictation is unjustified. This was recog- 
nized over forty years ago. Here is a comment from 
the Gregg Writer of October 1908 (p. 58) “Speeditis, 


LETTER 5 


as the name implies, means speed inflammation, or in- 
flammatory speed. It is a disease during which ‘the | pa- 
tient insists on writing shorthand or typewriting un: der 
abnormal conditions, and at speeds two, three or four 
times that acquired, or required, in actual practice.” For- 
tunately, after forty years, shorthand teachers are finally 
becoming aware of the futility of teaching for shorthand 
dictation at higher speeds than are used in the office and 
transcribed in non-mailable form. Many teachers are get- 
ting away from the speed fetish and concern themselves 
with dictation as it is given in the office and with the 
ability to transcribe into mailable documents. 


LETTER 6 





Insertions, 
deletions, 
Letter to be dictated and substitutions sommand asides 








Mr. ree Blank, Lone-Star City, 
West Virginia 


Reference is made to your letter of 
August 24, 1949. In order that con- 
sideration may be given your claim for 
increased pension—In order to secure the 
increased pension which you requested in 
your letter of August 24, 1949, it will be 
necessary to submit evidence—medical 
evidence showing your present physical 
condition. 


The records show that your 65th birth- 
day—that you will be 65 on September 
4, and on or after that date No. Period. 


After that date, you may file for an 
increased pension at the rate of $65 
monthly, because you are 65 years old No, let’s leave that 

phrase out. Comma. 
under Public Law. 751, 76th Congress. 
Have you thought of using this pro- 
cedure? All that is necessary is—all that 
is necessary for you to do ts to address 
a letter to this administration asking 
for this increased benefit on or after 
the attainment—on or after your 65th 
birthday. 


Did I say it ts noted 
that you will attain 
way above? Well, if 
you can’t find it, 
don’t worry about it. 
If I did say it, just 
eliminate it. 

Did I give you a 
salutation? If not, 
put it in, of course. 





TRANSCRIPT OF LETTER 5 
Mr. Joseph Blank 
Lone-Star City 
West Virginia 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


In order to secure the increased pension which you requested in 
your letter of August 24, 1949, it will be necessary to submit medi- 
cal evidence showing your present physical condition. 


The records show that you will be 65 on September 4. After that 
date, you may file for an increased pension at the rate of $65 
monthly, under Public Law 751, 76th Congress. Have you thought of 
using this procedure? All that is necessary for you to do is to 
address a letter to this administration asking for this increased 
benefit on or after your 65th birthday. 
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Insertions, 
, deletions, 
Letter to be dictated and substitutions (italics) asides 





Dear Sir: No 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 


Thank you for your letter. The oppor- 
tunities you mention are of special in- 
terest to me, especially the possibility of 
working with Mr. Diamondson. Yes, I 
remember Mr. Diamondson very well, 
and am writing him Ah, let’s say 


and as you suggested, I shall write him 
today and enclose a Data sheet Using lots of “I’s.” 
Maybe you can leave 
out one. By the way, 
Mr. Johnson’s name 
is spelled the usual 
way. He is Joseph 
Z. of 234 Firth 
Drive, Lincolntown, 
Maine 


The data sheet that is enclosed gives a 

complete outline of my background in 

education and experience. This should be right 

after—read what I 

The data sheet gives a complete outline of — said. _ Right after 

my background in education and experi- Data Sheet. 

ence. If there is any other information 

that you need, please wire me collect. Now use the para- 

graph above. 

The head of my division thinks a trans- 

fer could be arranged without a great 

deal of delay. Then tell him to 
wire me collect if 
he needs other in- 
formation. 





TRANSCRIPT OF LETTER 6 


Mr. Joseph Z. Johnson 
234 Firth Drive 
Lincolntown, Maine 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


Thank you for your letter. The opportunities you mention are of 
special interest to me, especially the possibility of working with Mr. 
Diamondson. Yes, | remember Mr. Diamondson very well. A letter 
including a data sheet is being sent him today. The data sheet gives 
complete outline of my background in education and experience. 

The head of my division thinks a transfer could be arranged with- 
out a great deal of delay. If there is any other information that 
you need, please wire me collect. 
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LETTER 7 





Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated and substitutions (italics) asides 





Frank Write, 35 Rochelle Highway, 
Westchester, N. Y. 


Reference is made to your letter of 
January 23, 1950, in which you requested 


information concerning the above caption Oh, that sounds 


crummy 


In your letter of January 23, you re- 
quested information about the property 
on 739 Forst Avenue, Larchmont, New , 
York. It is necessary for 
us to be very care- 
ful in writing. You 
see we have no di- 
rect authority as this 
is all handled locally. 
Actually we enter 
the picture only at 
the foreclosure, and 
We have carefully checked the records— __ until that time we 
a careful check of the records in this have no records on 
office reveals no information concerning which to support 
this property. If the mortgage in this statements. The 
transaction —on this property was in- local authority has 
sured by this firm, it is possible that this to deal with the 
property will be transferred to us at a bank and with the 
later date in exchange for debentures public. They are 
inasmuch as you state—since you state rightly, therefore, 
that you—foreclosure proceedings have most concerned that 
been instituted. Unless the mortgagor we do not interfere 
files a claim for debentures, this firm has with their service in 
no interest in this transaction—this or- any way. 

ganization is in no way involved in the 


transaction. By the way, in that 


sentence I think I 
gave you mortgagor 
—or. It should be 
mortgagee—ee. 


However, we are forwarding a copy— 
a copy of your letter, however, is being 
sent to Mr. Thomas G. Mace, State 
Director, American Home Debentures, 
Inc., 2 West Park Avenue, New York 
23, N. Y., who is directly concerned— 
who has direct supervision over all prop- 
erties which this firm owns in this 
vicinity. It is suggested that you com- 
municate—Mr. Mace will be glad to give 
you any information he may have—he 
has. 








TRANSCRIPT OF LETTER 7 


Mr. Frank Write 
35 Rochelle Highway 
Westchester, New York 


Dear Mr. Write: 


In your letter of January 23, you requested information about the 
property on 739 Forst Avenue, Larchmont, New York. A careful 
check of the records in this office reveals no information concerning 
this property. If the mortgage on this property was insured by this 
firm, it is possible that this property will be transferred to us at a 
later date in exchange for the debentures since you state that fore- 
closure proceedings have been instituted. Unless the mortgagee 
files a claim for debentures, this organization is in no way involved 
in the transaction. 


A copy of your letter, however, is being sent to Mr. Thomas G. 
Mace, State Director, American Home Debentures, Inc., 2 West Park 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y., who has direct supervision over all 
properties which this firm owns in this vicinity. Mr. Mace will be 
glad to give you any information he has. 


Yours truly, 


JANUARY, 1950 


LETTER 8 





Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated and substitutions (italics) asides 











Mr. John Nicolls, 2641 Maxwell Avenue 
Smithville, Colorado. 
Dear Sir: No 


Dear Mr. Nicolls: 


Thank you for your inquiry of May 10. 
We are glad to send you a pamphlet 
outlining our plan of home ownership as 


in effect prior Delete everything 


after ownership 
You will find the requirements for pur- 


chasing an existing home given on pages Look up the proper 


pages and insert the 
numbers here. (Put 
on board) 


The Government, as you know, does not 
T ’ 

lend funds No, let’s make that 

money, but insures loans made from 

private capital by approved banks and 


lending institutions like ours. This is a very fre- 


quent misunder- 
standing of the pub- 
lic. They make the 
assumption that the 
government loans 
the money. All the 
government does is 
encourage the bank, 
like this one, pri- 
vately owned and 
operated, to loan the 
money, by guaran- 
teeing the return of 
principal, if the loan 
is made according to 
good banking princi- 
ples. 

A borrower may apply for a loan No, make it 
make application for a loan to an or- 

ganization like ours in the vicinity of 

the property under consideration. If the 

institution is willing to advance the funds Ah, better say 


grant the loan they, in turn, will make 
application to Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration for the insurance of the mortgage. Leave out that “the” 


We enclose a list of our branch offices 
in your area. 


The officials of any of these branches 


Be sure to send this 
list along. 
No, say 


These branches will be glad to discuss 
your particular problem in detail. 





TRANSCRIPT OF LETTER 8 


Mr. John Nicolls 
2641 Maxwell Avenue 
Smithville, Colorado 
Dear Mr. Nicolls: 

Thank you for your inquiry of May 10. We are glad to send you 
a pamphlet outlining our plan of home ownership. You will find 
the requirements for the purchase of an existing home given on 
pages 13-18. The Government, as you know, does not lend money, 
but insures loans made from private capital by approved banks and 
lending institutions like ours. A borrower may make application for 
a loan to any such organization like ours in the vicinity of the 
property under consideration. If the institution is willing to grant 
the loan they, in turn, will make application to Federal Housing 
Administration for insurance of the mortgage. 

We enclose a list of our branch offices in your area. The officials 
of these branches will be glad to discuss your particular problem in 


detail. 
Yours very truly, 


2 Enclosures 
Home Ownership Pamphlet 
List of branches 
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With this revolutionary Hartnett Tha 
adjustable desk it is now easy for cach  handi: 
student in your typing class to as- lw h 


sume the “magic angle” at his mu- 


chine. For this advanced-type desk office 
can be quickly adjusted to the at the 
specitic height at which each student probl 
can attain maximum speed and ac- now k 
curacy. 7 out of 10 students improve in Thi 
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DeLuxe Typing Desk (Model #101)—30” high, 20” Dve 
wide, 36” long. Shipping weight, 50 Ibs. $27.50 each, typew! 
t.0.b. Hammond f 
rom | 
advan: 
work, 
poor | 
Over 2000 Colleges Bs lo 
and Schools Have Adopted . 
enable 
Hartnett Desks any h 
Har 
At right is pictured a classroom in one of the depar 
over 2000 schools and colleges which have typing 
adopted Hartnett adjustable desks since their device 
introduction two years ago. These are Model 
#101. Five other models of typing desks and vo 
tables are furnished. for co 
“Your Corrat : Parte i f Mi MeL ame 7 Wangs) Sore tS E 
A alee Hammond Desk Company @ Inc 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. * Mo 
Les 
Please send me literature as checked below. ae 
® Aa 
Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” ¢ Fro 
Complete information about models shown. . 4 
¢ On! 
Descriptive circular about other models. P 





















; Hartnett Adjustable Table 
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18” wide, 34” long. Shipping ; 
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ANTT Adjustable DESKS HELP 


‘yng Students Learn Faster 


That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are 
handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too 
low has been repeatedly shown by research. Studies by training 
ae officers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) 
‘i at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This 
dent problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has 
ac- now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


Ove in 


rT each 
S- 





This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% who 
do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. In 
the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general 
classroom work is immediate. With the student's arms placed in 
the ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, there is less fatigue, 
fewer errors and faster progress. 





Teachers Praise Results 


Over 2000 high schools and colleges have adopted the Hartnett adjustable 
typewriting desk during the past two years. Reports and repeated reorders 
from many of these schools attest to the fact that this 
advance-type desk definitely promotes classroom 
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work, They eliminate the long-standing problem of 
poor posture caused by desks that are too high or 
too low for the student. A simple, patented device, 
located below the ''well'’ as shown in the illustrations, 
enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 





Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For 


ONE TEACHER WRITES: 


“Your adjustable 
desk is a real class- 
room teaching aid. You 
have made a major 
contribution to better 
progress in learning to 







departments with limited budgets, we also furnish a type.” 
typing table equipped with the patented adjusting 
device. Two of the models are pictured on the op- 
posite page. All units are rugged pieces of school furniture, made of oak. Send 
for complete data and prices. 


Some Features of This Advance-Type Desk 


* Increases efficiency and typing speed. 

* More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 

¢ Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with commonly 
used 26-inch desks. 

* Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 

¢ Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students, 

* Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 

* Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; the desk remains uniform. 


HAMMOND DESK CoO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE e HAMMOND, INDIANA 

















SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
Correct 
TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 








Typewriter is too low; brisk 
stroke is impossible; fingers snag 
keys; poor posture, more fatigue. 








Typewriter is too high; strained 

position; errors on lower row of 

keys; numerals require raising 
whole hand. 





Typewriter is correct height; 

forearm on 30° angle; less fa- 

tigue, fewer errors; student pro- 
gresses faster. 





IF YOU SEE MORE CLEARLY 
BUSINESS commentator has YOU MAY LEARN 


observed that the tall 


the importance of paper work. It is 
true that by far the largest part of the 
human effort in offices is devoted to 
communications and records. Thus 
we may also say that by far the 
greater part of the work, in all its 
complex details, is involved in seeing 
tasks. Certainly, if an office build- 
ing symbolizes the importance of 
paper work it also emphasizes the 
vast responsibility on the visual 
process. 

It follows, therefore, in the train- 
ing of students for careers in office 
work, that the successfud coordina- 





office 
buildings which dominate the skyline 
of our large cities are monuments to 


by J. L. Tugman 


Engineering Division 
Lamp Department 
General Electric Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ing provided is too low in quantity 
or quality to actively assist the seeing 
process. 


Poor Conditions Overcome 


Denver schools, with all classrooms 
relighted by standards corresponding 
to the difficulty of the seeing tasks in- 
volved, have overcome the handicap 
of poor conditions. 


What has been 





TYPING ROOM, EAST HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


"Denver schools, with all classrooms relighted by standards corresponding to the difficulty 
of the seeing tasks involved, have overcome the handicap of poor conditions." 


tion of hands and eyes required, as 
for instance, in using typewriters and 
other office machines, depend largely 
upon the character of the seeing con- 
ditions. If the conditions are good, 
the students’ opportunity to do the 
best work for his or her capacities 
is considerably increased. _Con- 
versely, if the conditions are poor 
progress will be against unnecessary 
obstacles. Common, but often un- 
noticed deficiencies of eyesight, may 
be aggravated by this situation. Even 
students with normal eyesight may be 
retarded in their training if the light- 
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done there, although it is a common- 
sense recognition of realities, amounts 
to a revolution in policy for a big 
city system. Schools there, as else- 
where, represent a big investment in 
buildings. Each year the cost of op- 
erating them takes a great deal of 
tax moneys. Such big complex organ- 
izations are constantly testing the in- 
genuity of administrators to keep all 
factors so coordinated that the major 
purposes are realized. How vital can 
the need for lighting be in such a 
field of competing demands for the 
administrators’ funds? 


FASTER 


In response to a questionnaire sent 
to teachers and principals asking what 
facility was most needed in school 
buildings, improved lighting got first 
call. Tests proved the questionnaire 
response was dead right. The class. 
rooms were dark. 

The human eye is a wonderfully 
adaptable thing, especially with young 
people. Denver students had man- 
aged to get along in underlighted, 
even dark classrooms. But the School 
Board decided it would not go on 
requiring students to manage with 
substandard conditions. After all, 
the Board felt it was time to recog- 
nize that putting the selling burden 
on children’s eyes was a poor econ- 
omy. 

They lighted the darkest room in 
each building first. Teachers decided 
which room was most badly in need 
of better light. A complete job was 
done in each case. Classrooms were 
redecorated in light, high reflectance 
color schemes. Dark woodwork and 
furniture was refinished, too, so that 
when the recommended _ lighting 
equipment was installed it could de- 
liver illumination in surroundings 
that made the seeing conditions fully 
comfortable. Custodians were ad- 
vised in this connection about the 
need of light-finished desk tops which 
would minimize contrasts with the 
white paper of books and writing 
tablets. This counsel was also ap- 
plied to dark floors which had been 
soaking up a lot of light for years. 

When it came time to consider 
classrooms devoted to technical train- 
ing, the special eye tasks involved in 

each such classroom received careful 
attention. Thus, where business edu- 
cation classes were concerned, the 
tasks were analyzed, and the most 
advanced practice was studied for 
the benefits they might offer. 

Of course, many seeing tasks per- 
formed by students in business 
training classes are quite similar to 
students’ tasks in other fields. Such 
tasks may be for longer periods in 
classes on bookkeeping, but the essen- 
tial problem of supplying enough 
light, free from direct or reflected 
glare, was the same. It involved 
care in seating arrangement as well 
as planned correlation of room sut- 
faces with the lighting supplied. 

Thus, for a typical classroom de- 
voted to commercial -training, a level 
of about 50 footcandles was the goal. 
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To achieve this, usually two continu- 
ous rows Of well shielded fluorescent 
juminaires were installed. Each lumi- 
naire in such an installation is 
equipped with two 85 watt fluorescent 
lamps. Spacing and mounting de- 
tails were adapted to the particular 
situations for each room. Seating 
arrangements usually follow the 
length of the room parallel with the 
two rows of luminaires. 

With the relighting, of course, 
there was the accompanying redeco- 
ration which eliminated large light- 
absorbing dark surfaces as far as 
possible. Thus, the lighting provided 
a balanced distribution of brightness 


plies. On the average it comes to 
about $25 a square foot annually. If 
the space were unlighted, of course, 
little work could be done. If the 
space merely has “some” light the 
potential efficiency of the space will 
be low. The cost of just “some” 
lighting runs about 25 cents a square 
foot annually. Improved lighting 
may cost 75 cents to a dollar for 
values comparable to the Denver 
classrooms. Relative to the much 
larger costs involved it can be seen 
at once that even a small gain in 
efficiency more than pays the dif- 
ference. 

The gains in efficiency pay the ex- 





lighting Levels 
Classrooms—on desks and chalkboards 


On desks, chalkboards 
Drafting, typing, sewing rooms .... 


taining lockers, stairways 
Open corridors and store rooms ..... 


Reflectances for Classroom Interiors 
Ceilings 


Window wall 


Study halls, lecture rooms, art rooms, libraries, shops and laboretovies : Darna tees 
Classrooms for pupils with defective vision and those requiring lip reading. 


Walls, except window wall ..............ccccc ces eeeceevese cence een ens 


RECOMMENDED LIGHTING LEVELS AND REFLECTANCE VALUES FOR SCHOOLS 


The following American Standard Practice values for school lighting were approved by the 
American Standards Association in September 1948. These values are sponsored by the 
|lluminating Engineering Society and the American Institute of Architects. 


Maintained 
Footcandles 


30 or more 
30 or more 


50 or more 
50 or more 


Reception rooms, gymnasiums (for general exercise), swimming pool areas ..... 20 or more 
Auditoriums (not for study), cafeterias, locker rooms, washrooms, corridors con- 


10 or more 
5 or more 


Reflectance Value 
80-85 per cent 
.50-60 per cent* 
75-85 per cent 


Tackboard . 50-60 per cent 
Chalkboard 15-20 per cent 
Desk tops See ee eee 35-50 per cent 
Trims and desk undercarriages ..... 30-40 per cent 
Ee eens oh Nah 30, Sees UR ee NCES RCE UCC at RCH REP IE es lel Tet GT hy 

*When care is taken in securing proper brightness ratios, 70 per cent reflectance value may be used. 





throughout the whole room. In typ- 
ing classes where tasks require a 
concentration on the material being 
copied the immediate brightness val- 
ues on the work amply suffice to see 
it clearly without strain. In the fre- 
quent automatic rests the eyes must 
make as they shift from the work 
to the general surroundings, there is 
no abrupt change. The brightness 
balance referred to above maintains 
the comfort of the situation. 


Good Working Conditions in Good Jobs 


In the office where Denver’s busi- 
ness course students may be em- 
ployed, they are likely to find that 
the best jobs go hand in hand with 
the best working conditions. 

The costs of doing business war- 
rant a keen appreciation for the 
potential efficiency of office space. It 
has been estimated that a single op- 
trative office employe requires 100 
square feet of space. Add up the 
rental price of that space, the salary 


expense, office equipment and sup- 
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tra lighting bill, but the gains in 
morale, in office appearance, and 
other intangibles are pure profit. Re- 
lighting of Internal Revenue offices 
in Washington a year ago won wide 
attention on all counts mentioned in 
this article. 


Experiment in Lighting by Government 


In the preface to the report, The 
Influence of Lighting, Eyesight, and 
Environment upon Work Production, 
W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, said: “The primary 
purpose of this study was to find 
out what happened to the production, 
welfare, and morale, of a group of 
office employees when their working 
conditions were improved so they 
could see better. : 

“Additional objectives were to get 
engineering data needed for any 
future program for improving Gov- 
ernment offices, and to get statistics 
and other facts that would be useful 
to industrial management, when they 
are deciding to undertake a program 


for improved environment in which 
their employees work.” 

The space chosen for the experi- 
ment was a card-punch subsection of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
which there was old-fashioned light- 
ing, badly soiled surfaces of ceiling 
and walls, and in general a dim and 
depressing environment. The room 
had 86 card-punch machines. 

Light was provided by two 300- 
watt filament lamps for each of the 
ten bays. Footcandle readings aver- 
aged 10.5, varying from 4 to 26 in 


the central area where work was 
done. 
Card-punch machine operators 


were subject to brightness ratios as 
high as 100 to 1 between work and 
machines. 

In successive stages: (1) the eye- 
sight of all workers was tested and 
corrective eyeglasses were furnished 
to all who needed them; (2) the light- 
ing was modernized; then (3) the 
walls and ceiling were cleaned and 
painted, the floor and the desks were 
made light in tone, and the tabulating 
machines were changed from black to 
a light grayish-green. 

Existing conditions required that 
wattage be limited to approximately 
2.5 watts per square foot. Semi- 
direct 4-lamp fluorescent fixtures 
were hung in 20 rows of five fixtures 
each. Rows are on 7’ 9” centers. The 
two rows in each bay are switched 
together to prevent partial use. After 
three months of operation, the in- 
tensity in the central working area 
varied between 33 and 58  foot- 
candles.* 

Brightness control provided great- 
ly improved visual conditions. The 
tax returns from which they worked 
were illuminated to an average of 
about 29 footlamberts.2 Machines, 
floor and walls ranged between 10 
and 20 footlamberts. 

While the experiment definitely 
proved that production was increased 
under the better environmental con- 
ditions, an exact mathematical meas- 
urement of the increase in production 
was prevented by the fact that dur- 
ing the second year of the experi- 
mental period the nature of the work 
done by the girls in the card-punch 
room was changed. 

In the second year, the work was 
much more difficult because instead 
of straight tabulating, the workers 
were required to make an audit of the 
business information on the income 
tax returns with which they were 
working before they began to punch 
the cards. This extra work, of 
course, slowed up production. 


1 A photometrical unit of light. 
2 A photometrical unit of brightness. 


(Continued on next page) 
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In spite of the greatly increased 
difficulty of the job in the second 
year, there was an actual increase of 
5.5 per cent in the total number of 
cards produced. Had the tasks re- 
mained identical in both years, it 
would seem fair to estimate that the 
actual increase would have been in 
the neighborhood of 20 to 25 per 
cent under the improved environ- 
mental conditions. In fact, on one of 
the income tax returns that was only 
slightly more difficult during the 


second year, a striking increase of 
37.4 per cent was made. 

Improved Tools for Better Business 

Business is always engaged in do- 
ing better business. The objective 
embraces more things for more peo- 
ple at lower cost. In a_business- 
minded country, business course stu- 
dents keep hearing about the per- 
formance expected of them. For 
their part they may expect to fulfill 
the demand and exceed it with im- 
proved tools at their command. 





FEDERAL AID FOR OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


Shorthand courses produce results in 
terms of ability to take from 80 to 
120 net words a minute on a short, 
five-minute, classroom-type dictation. 
But stenographic jobs require ability 
to take at least an hour’s dictation of 
the actual office variety and to get out 
usable transcripts in a_ reasonably 
short time, to catch a certain mail per- 
haps. Typing courses produce copying 
ability under anything but office con- 
ditions, but do not turn out all-around 
typists who can do a normal day’s 
work on the typing jobs common to 
all offices. Bookkeeping courses pro- 
duce some knowledge of accounts, 
often a great deal, but do not produce 
all-round competent bookkee pers. 
Clerical courses acquaint students 
with office machines, but rarely quali- 
fy them to operate efficiently even a 
single skill machine, or to perform 
the clerical duties common to all of- 
fices. 

These are but illustrations of in- 
adequacies in our present business 
training programs. There are many 
more, but these will suffice to show 
the need for change. Federal aid, 
if it were to follow the established 
pattern, would bring about needed 
improvements, since without them no 
aid will be available. If business 
education for office work is to be 
federally aided it must be truly vo- 
cational. 

It is most desirable that employers 
be consulted in the development of 
vocational training of any kind. 
Likewise those employed in jobs for 
which training is being given can 
be, and should be, given the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the develop- 
ment of better vocational business 
training. Under federal vocational 
education acts, or in the adminis- 
tration of them, it is required that 
an advisory committee of employers 
and employees be appointed and re- 
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lied upon for technical aid in setting 
up training programs. But almost 
no such committees exist in the field 
of business training outside of the dis- 
tributive field. There, of course, 
under the George-Deen Act they are 
required as a condition precedent to 
the receipt of federal aid. 

One of the requirements for aid 
under present federal acts is that 
teachers of vocational courses shall 
be experienced in the job for which 
training is given. <A_ teacher of 
plumbing must have been a plumber. 
One who engages to teach carpentry 
must have been a carpenter. Those 
who train people for selling must 
have been salesmen. No such re- 
quirement must be met by those who 
train people for office trades. One 
may train stenographers without hav- 
ing functioned as a stenographer. So 
with those who train bookkeepers, 
typists, or general clerks. Those who 
can meet certification requirements, 
usually expressed in terms of a de- 
gree including a minimal number of 
semester hours of basic professional 
training, are employed to teach vo- 
cational business courses. In many 
cases there is no prescription as to 
the number of semester hours that 
a teacher must have had in the sub- 
jects to be taught. This situation 
could not exist under any foresee- 
able federal law that may be passed 
in aid of business education. 

Leadership in the field of business 
education at state and city levels is 
lacking in all but a half dozen states 
and a score of cities where super- 
visors have been appointed. Under 
the stimulus of federal aid all other 
fields of vocational education have 
official representation at both state 
and city levels. It might well be that 
federal aid is needed to get top re- 
presentation for our field; but until 
business educators have indicated a 
real desire to have it, and have ex- 


erted themselves at least a litle to 


get it, proof that federal aid (or jt 
is necessary will be lacking. 

Enough has been said to in dicate 
some of the more important ways 
in which federal aid could be counted 
upon to modify business education 
for office employment. If legisla- 
tive pressure is necessary to modern- 
ize business education I am for it. 
But of three things I am convinced: 
(1) the necessary changes can be 
made without federal aid if business 
educators want them made badly 
enough to fight for them; (2) noth- 
ing short of an act as specific as the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts can be counted upon to exert 
the pressure necessary to get cssen- 
tial changes made; and (3) no such 
federal act is likely to be passed at 
any time. 

That needed improvements can be 
made without federal aid should be 
obvious, since the added cost of what 
should be taught is negligible. In- 
deed, it might well be less than what 
is being spent on business training 
at present. 

Unless a federal grant is ear- 
marked for vocational business train- 
ing of a kind not now being widely 
offered, no changes will be made in 
most schools. Specialists in short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
will continue to play up these sub- 
jects as always. Federal aid_ has 
been available for the past thirty 
years. Few have taken advantage 
of it. 

As to the third point above, this 
may be said: The day of special 
grants for vocational education, or 
for any other kind for that matter, 
is over. There will be further grants 
in aid of education, but they will be 
for such use as the states may elect 
to make of them in any or all fields 
of education. If the N. E. A. bill 
for the support of education is passed 
and it will be, some time, no funds 
made available are likely to be ear- 
marked for vocational business edu- 
cation. It will remain for business 
educators to fight for more liberal 
local support for their courses, just 
as they must do at present if they 
need it. Unfortunately, they have 
not pressed hard for support in the 
past. One cannot be too hopeful 
that they will do so in the future un- 
less acted upon by some external 
force. It is not likely that federal 
aid will be the force needed. But 
it is quite certain that business edu- 
cation will get caught up with in the 
widespread reorganization of schools 
and curricula being brought about 
by other forces both within and with- 
out school systems. 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





CHOOSING YOUR OCCUPATION 
One Reel 16mm Sound Motion Picture 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


The educational collaborator for 
this film is a well known business 
educator, John N. Given, who until a 
recent promotion was Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education. 

This film may be used by business 
teachers in courses such as Introduc- 
tion to Business where job seeking 
techniques are taught and where it is 
desirable to stimulate the student to 
think about and plan his future care- 
iully. It will also be useful to teach- 
ers of terminal business courses in 
helping senior classes prepare for 


their immediate’ future. 3usiness 
teachers who double as guidance 


counselors will find this extremely 
helpful in the guidance program. 
The film is aimed directly at the 
student. It starts by showing a 
diploma which might be the diploma 
of the student beholding it who 
might be sitting down to find a job 
opportunity. The student cannot 
choose the right job unless he has 
previously chosen his occupation. To 
do this he will investigate two large 
problems: himself and occupations. 
Students must answer such questions 
as, “What do T like to do?”, “How 
do I spend my spare time ?”, ‘““What 
classes do I enjoy?” The student will 
use general intelligence tests, vocabu- 


lary tests, manual dexterity tests, 
computational tests, and personal- 
social-mechanical, scientific tests to 
attain an objective appraisal of his 
own abilities. 

Concerning the many job opportu- 
nities open to young Americans he 
will want to know the kind of prepa- 
ration required for each occupation, 
the job atmosphere and the extent 
and kind of opportunities that will be 
offered. Information will be obtained 
by studying occupational pamphlets, 
through interviews with persons who 
are working in the occupations and 
through personal experience obtained 
through part-time and summer work. 

After the information about the 
individual and the occupations in 
which he is interested has been as- 
sembled it is necessary to fit them to- 
gether which requires careful think- 
ing and guidance. The most impor- 
tant key to the puzzle is what the in- 
dividual wants out of life. The im- 
portant thing is to start early to 
choose an occupation. A successful 
career depends to a large extent upon 
a wise choice of occupation. 

The film is accompanied by an ex- 
cellent teacher’s manual which indi- 
cates many student activities to be 
carried on in conjunction with the 
film showing. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ERRORS 
How to Locate, Correct and Avoid Them 


35mm Silent Single Frame Filmstrip With Captions 
Produced by: BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


The content of this filmstrip is de- 
voted to a topic of the utmost im- 
portance in practical bookkeeping and 
accounting work but one which does 
not have a very complete coverage 
inmany texts. It also embraces some 
material on methods of discovering 
Trial Balance mistakes due to inver- 
ion which is not widely known even 
by experienced teachers. The impor- 
lance of the skills and techniques 
show n and the manner of presenta- 
tion is such that this filmstrip may 
be used equally well with both high 
school and college students. The first 
Iramic begins with the motivating 
thousht that locating bookkeeping 
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errors can be as challenging as solv- 
ing a difficult puzzle and the corre- 
lated thought that developing efficient 
work habits will avoid errors and un- 
necessary work. To locate errors fol- 
low a definite plan. Nine operations 
in which errors may occur are listed 
and methods shown of avoiding them, 
such as, checking business papers be- 
fore the transaction is entered. 

Next is shown a procedure to fol- 
low in locating errors, starting with 
the Trial Balance. A very clever 
method of detecting errors of inver- 
sion is presented in a clear and de- 
tailed manner. Not only is it shown 
how to determine the columns in 


which the inversion took place but 
also how to determine which number 
in those columns was inverted. This 
is followed by problems and solutions 
involving practice of the principles 
presented. The filmstrip continues to 
illustrate other types of errors, such 
as entering a debit item in the credit 
column, not listing ledger balances, 
not posting an item from a book of 
original entry, errors that occur even 
though the Trial Balance is in bal- 
ance, posting an incorrect amount 
to both sides of the ledger, posting a 
debit or credit to a wrong account 
and so forth. The method of reverse 
posting to locate errors is illustrated, 
as well as a method of determining 
if the error is in the current or pre- 
vious month’s work. Various meth- 
ods of correcting errors are shown, 
including the making of correction 
entries. 

Teachers will appreciate the review 
at the end and also the frames indi- 
cating how to avoid errors. To avoid 
errors use the proper tools: fountain 
pen, well sharpened pencil, ruler, 
blotter and eraser, write legibly and 
neatly and avoid the smudge tech- 
nique, the blot approach, and the rip 
and tear method. Technically, this is 
an excellent filmstrip with amusingly 
integrated cartoons, illustrations made 
exceedingly clear by means of arrows 
and highlights, a simple sequential 
organization and a_ generally high 
standard of artwork throughout. It 
is a most complete and exhaustive 
coverage of this highly practical tech- 
nique. 


“MIKE AND IKE—THEY ACT 
ALIKE" 


An unusual approach to retail 
sales-service training has been used 
in “Mike and Ike—They Act Alike”, 
a new, 10 minute, sound slidefilm. 
The film is done in cartoon and light, 
humorous dialog and is suitable for 
introductory use or intermission pur- 
poses at long training sessions. Un- 
derneath the burlesque there is a 
serious training theme and the film 
can be used as part of a serious sales- 
service training course. 

The story involves Mike, a sales- 
man, and Ike, a service man, who 
lose their jobs. Both think they were 
fired unjustly but even the worst 
violator of good customer relations 
in the audience will see why they 
are out of work. 

Slidefilm is in black and white and 
the record is suitable for audible 
signal and new automatic type pro- 
jectors. 

“Mike and Ike” was written by 
Frederick E. Gymer, 2123 E. 9th St., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, and is available 
at $12.50, f.o.b. Cleveland. 
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Business Education Research Associates Program 


Business Education Research Associates, 
Inc., is a research and service organization 
whose exclusive function is to study busi- 
ness school problems and make the results 
of its research available to all business 
schools that desire to subscribe for them. 


Origin of B E. R, A. 


In the fall of 1947 executives of eight 
business schools met in New York City to 
discuss some of the common problems con- 
fronting business schools. It was the 
thought of this group that the time had 
come when through research at least par- 
tial answers to some of this school’s major 
problems can be found. 

There was general agreement as to the 
need for objective research. At the con- 
clusion of the discussion the following 
statement was prepared: 

“Tt should be obvious that the lush years 
through which business schools are passing 
will not last long. It should be equally 
obvious that such schools will have re- 
adjustments to make. It is equally true, 
but not quite so obvious, that essential 
changes in business school offerings will 
be far more extensive than those required 
by economic, social, and education changes 
at any time in the past.” 

Some schools may be able to make nec- 
essary changes without assistance. But 
most schools are too busy with present 
business to give much time to long-range 
planning for the future. Most school pro- 
prietors are too close to their school ac- 
tivities and too familiar with past prac- 
tices to give readjustment problems the 
objective consideration which is required 
if dependable solutions to many problems 
are to be found in time to prevent a pro- 
longed period of maladjustment following 
the present era of big and easy business. 

There is no reason to believe that busi- 
ness schools will cease to play an im- 
portant part in the educational world of 
the years ahead. Nor is it likely that po- 
tential trainees will be less numerous than 
in the past. Recent studies seem to bear 
out this point of view. Fewer young people 
will be satisfied with a high school edu- 
cation. More will continue at least two 
years beyond high school. Sentiment fav- 
orable to more education before employ- 
ment is building up rapidly. G. I.’s who 
are now enjoying more education than they 
once deemed necessary or practicable will 
want their offspring to have at least as 
much. Employers tend to employ older 
people. 

It must be conceded, however, that the 
additional years of training, whether they 
be two or more, will not be the unselected, 
haphazard, traditional kinds that may have 
sufficed in the past. Prospective students 
will have had the benefit of more guidance 
and will be less susceptible to the usual 
sales argument of the traditional school. 
Schools that are prepared to meet this 
more intelligent demand will survive and 
prosper. 

In addition to the pre-employment (pre- 
paratory) type of business training there 
is an almost unexplored field of post-em- 
ployment (extension) training that should 
be worked effectively by business schools 
of the better type. Transplanting day 
school (preparatory) courses into the eve- 
ning school will no longer meet the needs 
of employed people who need upgrading 
or refresher training for advancement in 
line with their present employment more 
often than they do preparatory training for 
an entirely new field of employment. 
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There is another potential to be consid- 
ered; that of the public post-high school 
institution, be it “junior college” or merely 
“post-graduate courses.” In the far west 
such schools are multiplying rapidly; in the 
east more slowly, but none the less surely. 
More state aid and federal aid are in- 
evitable. Whether such aid is used to es- 
tablish competing public business schools 
or to pay the cost of training in existing 
private schools may depend largely on the 
quality, quantity, and variety of business 
training offered in the latter schools. It 
seems certain that the limited and some- 
what traditional programs of the present 
will not suffice. Something more must be 
added. 

In view of the above conclusion as to 
the need for an objective study of busi- 
ness school problems, it was decided to 
organize a nonprofit corporation for the 
purpose of setting up and carrying out a 


comprehensive program of research and 
service for the benefit of all business 
schools desiring to use the results of the 


studies reported upon. In the field of busi- 
ness are many precedents for this step, 
notably that of the retail merchants who 
maintain a research bureau for the study 
of their common problems. 

From October 1, 1947, to February 14, 
1949, this group of school executives car- 
ried on its work under the name of Busi- 
ness Education Research Associates. On 
the latter date a nonprofit corporation 
charter was obtained under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. The name re- 
mains the same except for the addition 
ot “inc.” 

Members of the corporation are as fol- 
lows: C. Fred Burdett, Lynn Burdett Col- 
lege, Lynn, Massachusetts ; Jay R. Gates, 
Dyke-S pencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
M. O. Kirkpatrick, King’s Business Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina; E. R. 
Maetzold, Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Jay W. Miller, 
Goldey College, W ilmington, Delaware ; 
Wesley E. Morse, Morse College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Thomas M. Peirce III, 
Peirce School of Business grag: Soren 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; E. Purvis, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. re a dN. 
Rasely, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; L. C. Sausen, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
A, Spaulding, Bryant and Stratton Busi- 
ness Institute, Buffalo, New York; Ernest 


W. Veigel, Jr., Rochester Business In- 
stitute, Rochester, New York. 

At a meeting of the corporation held in 
New York City on April 12, 1949, the 
following officers were elected: Hiram N. 
Rasely, President, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts; George A. Spaulding, Vice 
President, Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York; C. Fred 
Burdett, Secretary, Lynn Burdett College, 
Lynn Massachusetts; Jay W. Miller, 7reas- 
urer, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Membership of B, E, R. A, 


The entire membership constitutes 
working board of the corporation. 

It is believed that a limited corporate 
membership is necessary to the proper 
functioning of such an enterprise. It is not 
an “association.” It is not an “accrediting” 
agency. It is not seeking new members. 
It has no axe to grind, nor has any of 
its members. It is what its name implies, 
an agency whose research services are 
available to all private business schools at 


the 


a price that will pay its way beyond that 
supported by the initial contributicus, 


The group meets three or four times 
each year—usually in New York City, 
At each meeting, research reports pre. 
pared by the research director aic care. 
fully reviewed and revised prior ‘o their 


being released for publication. 


Research Director 


During the first two years of the ex. 
istence of B. E. R. A,, Frederick & 
Nichols, well-known author and leader in 
business education, has served as its re- 
search director on a full-time basis 

As head of business education at Har- 
vard University for many years; as au- 
thor of numerous textbooks and editor of 
many others; as a business school gradu- 
ate, te cher, and administrator ; as a search- 


ing critic of business and business educa- 


tion—Professor Nichols was an_ ideal 
choice for this important task. 
Financing of B. E, R. A, 
Authentic research costs money. To get 


this project under way, each member con- 
tributed $1,000 with no strings attached, 
An additional $250 has been similarly ad- 
vanced since by each member. It is ex- 
pected that from this point on this service 
will be self-supporting. Every net dollar 
received for services rendered will be used 
for further research projects. 

All expenses of members either in at- 


tending meetings or in connection with 
other duties assumed have been borne by 


the individual members in addition to their 
contributions as stated above. 


Projects Completed ° 

Basic Report 

At the outset it was thought best to have 
a general study of the business school 
situation made. Several months were de- 
voted to this project. Many schools were 
visited. Scores of school catalogs and as- 
sociation bulletins were studied. Periodical 
and book professional literature was con- 
sulted. Numerous group and individual con- 
ferences were held. 

The first comprehensive Basic Report 
was completed and made ready for schools 


April, 1949. : 
"bes eral plans for publishing and dis- 
tributing this report were considered, 


Numerous agencies were interested in pro- 
moting this service. 

After due consideration Dean W. Geer 
Co., of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was chosen to 
handle this first report as the publisher 
agent of B. E. R. A. This report has 
been published under the name, 7! 
Nichols’ Re ervice 
for Business Schools. 





An Accreditation Plan 

In the belief that accreditation by a rec- 
ognized disinterested authority is essential 
to the future development of the business 
school, this problem was given_ priority 
among the eight problems selected for im- 
mediate study. The report on this first 
study has been completed. It includes a 
comprehensive suggestive plan for bring- 
ing about accreditation comparable to that 
enjoyed by other educational institutions. 


Problems Under Investigation 


The seven problems now being studied 
are these: (1) Extension Training 
Business Education; (2) A Working Li- 
brary for Business Schools; (3) Effective 
Admission Procedures ; (4) Counselling 
and Guidance; (5) The Non-Profit Bus 
ness School; (6) Transfer of College 
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Credits; (7) The Place of the Business 


Schoo! in American Education. 


Nature of the Service 


This service is based on the need for 
long-range planning. It deals with major 
problems and issues, not with minor de- 
tails. it is on the management level. It is 
concerned with the improvement of educa- 
tional management to the end that train- 
ing programs and procedures may be kept 
abreast of developments in the field of 
education. While not designed as a direct 
student-getting service, it very definitely 
should) make student-getting easier by 
reason of increased attractiveness of pro- 
grams of training. 

There is no magic in this service. Its 
reports will not in and of themselves work 
miracles. But they will contain facts, sug- 
gestions, and recommendations which any 
school should be able to use to its advan- 
tage. Each school will know best how to 
use this material most effectively taking 
into account its location, size, program, 
objectives, and staff. 

While B. E. R. A.’s educational service 
is available to all who care to contribute 
to its support by subscribing for its re- 
ports of research, this service is a con- 
fidential one. It is a condition of receiving 
it that reports be not passed along to 
thers nor reprinted unless they are issued 
by B. E. R. A. on an unrestricted basis. 
It would be unfair to those contributing 
to the support of this project if its re- 
ports were to be made available to others 
who are not sufficiently interested to sub- 


scribe for them. 
Editorial Comment: This article will 
soon be published by the Business Educa- 


tion Research Associates, Inc., as a special 


bulletin. 


service 


A Challenge 


to Work Experience 


(Continued from page 12) 


will provide “life adjustment’ education 
competent leadership is vital. Without a 
broad prospective of the entire problem 
with all of its implications and complexi- 
ties there is great danger that this program, 
however good it may be, will pass over the 
horizon to join the multitude of other inno- 
vations which characterize our educational 
endeavors. Waiting until the wrath of 
self-condemnation is realized and the pro- 
gram is sentenced to death cannot be al- 
lowed to become a reality. A critical eval- 
uation of each individual program; a dis- 
covery and immediate correction of weak- 
nesses in organization and practices, and 
an anticipation of approaching problems is 
a necessity if the claims for cooperative 
work experience are to be as valid as 
present day contentions. This new and 
promising venture in educational theory and 
practice must not be permitted to stand 
condemned because of dilusions and com- 
placency. 
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witha KARLO 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





THE SEQUENCE 


A reader, commenting on my out- 
line for a brief elementary course 
published in The Journal of Business 
Education for September last, says: 
“Do you not think it would be well to 
prefix your course with an introduc- 
tory chapter which would give a brief 
history of accounting followed by a 
description of the uses of accounting 
and its relation to economics, law, 
etc.? This would help stimulate the 
student’s interest in the subject.” 


The Standard Introductory Chapter 

A chapter such as the one described 
is found at the beginning of most 
elementary texts. However, its use- 
fulness at this point in the course is 
doubtful. What the student who has 
decided to study accounting usually 
wants most is to get on with the work 
of the course. Reading about the his- 
tory and uses of accounting seems to 
him a waste of time. In fact, his in- 
terest in accounting may be dimmed 
if he is subjected to the ordeal of 
reading what to him is “dry stuff.” 


The Good Start 

I have found by experience that 
unless the teacher gets right into the 
exposition of the accounting tech- 
nique and makes a definite assign- 
ment of written work at the first 
meeting of the class he has lost his 
best chance to intensify the student’s 
interest in the course. And the long- 
er the teacher postpones the assign- 
ment of written work the lesser grow 
his chances for making good. The 
student’s habits and his attitude to- 
ward the course are formed at the 
start. If he is not given a laboratory 
assignment at that time he is inclined 
to have a subconscious resentment to- 
ward written work later on. Most 
teachers realize this fact and so, after 
mentioning casually that the introduc- 
tory chapter is to be read, proceed 
with the work of the course. As a 
result this chapter is usually neg- 
lected. 

This is unfortunate. For the stand- 
ard introductory chapter contains in- 
formation which should not be lost 
to the student. In my opinion it 
would be preferable to place the con- 
tents of this chapter near the end of 
the course after the student under- 
stands the basic technique and has 
adequate background for reading the 
material with proper understanding. 
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Special Journals 


Another defect in the sequence of- 
ten encountered is the old-fashioned 
method of using only one book of 
original entry, a general journal, un- 
til about the tenth week of the course 
and then spending a week on the use 
of the special journals. After having 
used only one book of original entry 
for many weeks the student becomes 
so accustomed to this procedure that 
it is cataclysmic to him to have to 
readjust himself to the use of a se- 
ries of books. Students often have 
to be penalized on final examinations 
because they make entries in the gen- 
eral journal that should be made in 
special journals. This is the result 
of not being able to unlearn what was 
taught in the early part of the course. 

In my sequence I have avoided this 
difficulty by introducing the cash 
books simultaneously with the gen- 
eral journal. The sales and purchase 
books are introduced as part of the 
accounting for merchandise. And 
other primary books are introduced 
at the appropriate time. 


Depreciation and Bad Debts 


The subject of depreciation is de- 
ferred in some texts until the peri- 
odic adjustments are discussed. In 
the meantime, however, the student 
is required to prepare income state- 
ments but these are incorrect since 
depreciation is not included. On the 
other hand, there are texts in which 
depreciation is mentioned early in the 
course, the author casually (and in- 
correctly) .stating that it represents 
the reduction in value of the fixed 
assets through wear and tear. And 
in a few texts depreciation appears as 
a matter of course and without any 
explanation as to its significance. 

In my opinion the subject of de- 
preciation should be introduced as 
soon as the income statement is taught 
and should be explained as the annor- 
tionment on a conventional basis of 
the cost of the fixed assets against 
income. 

In similar manner the subject of 
making allowance for bad debts 
should be introduced with the income 
statement. There is no difficulty in 
explaining it at that time and by its 
inclusion the income statement will 
be prepared in proper manner. 
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The Work Sheet 


Sone authors have introduced the 
work sheet at a very early stage jp 
the course. When introduced at such 
time it does not contain the periodic 
adjustments. Columns are provided 
for the trial balance which is dis. 
tributed to columns for the income 
statement and the balance shect, and 
sometimes also for a surplus state- 
ment. Of necessity the illustration 
and the problems assigned are so 
simple that the student cannot sve any 
object in the work. It is my opinion 
that this procedure serves no pur- 
pose; the work sheet had better be 
introduced after the student is able 
to include the periodic adjustments- 
as is done in practice. 


Control Accounts 

The Accounts Receivable and Ac- 
counts Payable Control accounts and 
the subsidiary ledgers which they rep- 
resent should be introduced before 
the work sheet in order to avoid list- 
ing the names of the customers and 
the creditors in the work sheet. In 
some texts these two groups are 
shown in total in the work sheet al- 
though the subject of control ac- 
counts is presented later. The stu- 
dent is puzzled because he does not 
have the two accounts, Accounts Re- 
ceivable and Accounts Payable, in his 
ledger. And the statement by the au- 
thor that the various accounts have f 
been grouped for convenience does 
not overcome an awkward situation. 
I have found it both logical and 
feasible to introduce the control ac- 
counts before the work sheet and 
thus to avoid this common dilemma. 


Don'ts 


There are thus four don’ts which 
the planners of an elementary course 
should bear in mind: 

(1) Don’t require the student to 
read material he is not equipped to 
appreciate. 

(2) Don’t teach procedures which 
must later be unlearned. 

(3) Don’t postpone subjects that 
are necessary for the proper treat- 
ment of the technique studied. 

(4) Don’t introduce steps in the 
technique before they contribute to 
its logical development. 
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NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 





INFORMATION BY AND FOR BUSINESS 


Before. One woman came to her 
jocal Better Business Bureau to ask 
if investing her savings in a small 
loan company was wise. She learned 
that for a person with only a total 
savings of $3000 this would be highly 
speculative. The free advice by busi- 
ness specialists helped that woman 
to avoid a financial mistake. 


After. Another woman signed 
what she thought was a duplicate 


contract for repairs on a piece of 
property, She really had, unknow- 
ingly, signed a second entirely dif- 
ferent contract placed in position to 
protrude slightly below the _ first. 
This second contract was in effect 
a certificate of completion, so that 
she had evidenced the job had been 
done satisfactorily before any work 
was begun on it. The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau could not get her money 
back. It was too late for advice. 

Safeguards. One woman was 
wise, the other foolish. Yet the pub- 
lic always can have the benefit of 
free business advice either through 
direct appointment or by reading the 
literature that the Better Business 
Bureaus publish for the protection of 
consumers. Had the woman who 
signed the wrong contract seen in 
advance the little 3-fold checklist of 
27 Questions put out by Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus for home owners who 
plan remodeling or repairs, she might 
have been alerted against mistakes. 
Questions plus facts and free advice 
constitute one feature of the services 
of Better Business Bureaus to busi- 
ness, employees and customers. 


How Bureaus Function 


A Better Business Bureau can 
serve the public best when it has an 
informed and alert public who will 
take advantage of its advisory and 
investigatory services before nego- 
tiating business transactions. The 
philosophy on which the Bureaus 
operate is that it is more pro- 
ductive to render business advisory 
service than to handle complaints. 
That is why in 1912 the National 
Vigilance Committee was formed in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by business men 
Who decided that whenever unfair 
practices were perpetrated business 
itself should help uncover the fraud 
and correct the condition. This is 
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voluntary self-regulation of business 
by business. The Vigilance Commit- 
tee idea spread and Better Business 
Bureaus were organized. 

A local bureau arises out of either 
a division of a chamber of commerce 
or out of a committee of business 
men who belong to an advertising 
group. Membership of businesses is 
entirely voluntary. Each local bureau 
is operated as a separate entity fi- 
nanced by its own local membership. 
Membership rates usually are based 
on number of employees, bank de- 
posits, or the sales volume of the 
business. In that way any reputable 
firm, regardless of size, may partici- 
pate. The problems that it works on 
are for the benefit of the member- 
ship and the community. However, 
bureaus in the various cities may call 
upon one another on a no-fee basis 
to secure information within the 
other’s locality. For instance, Wash- 
ington has a Better Business Bureau 
that is similar in organization and 
function to the other 100 local bu- 
reaus scattered throughout Canada 
and the United States. Because of 
its strategic location in the nation’s 
capital, it has more direct contact 
with central agencies of government 
and frequently can make direct con- 
tact with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Postal Authorities 
or other regulatory departments of 
government to which frauds are re- 
ferred for action. 

The real research is done by a 
National Better Business Bureau, 
which deals with problems on the 
national rather than the local level. 
This national office is in the Chrys- 
ler Building in New York City. It 
has an educational director and there 
also is a national education commit- 
tee that cooperates with educators 
and institutions for consumer educa- 
tion. The National Better Business 
Bureau, as announced in a descrip- 
tive folder, engages in education and 
publicity and among these activities 
records “collaboration with the Na- 
tional Association of High School 
Principals” mentioning the ten 
unit texts prepared to date. 

The national office is an outgrowth 
of the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus Incorporated. The 
Association works on programs of 
mutual benefit and holds annual con- 
ferences of the local bureaus. 


Informing the Public 


In these days of propaganda by 
competing systems of government, it 
is increasingly important that busi- 
ness teachers and the public in gen- 
eral keep informed on_ standards, 
ethics, and the protections accorded 
consumers of business goods and 
services under a system of free en- 
terprise. Information should be 
based on facts. Facts are what Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus are pledged to 
supply and to that end publish vari- 
ous “Fact Booklets” which may be 
obtained free by teachers and _ stu- 
dents in single copies or limited 
number. Otherwise they may be pur- 
chased for 5c each from local bu- 
reaus. Each one contains facts that 
consumers should know about the 
topic by which the book is titled. 


Some of the titles of booklets are: 


Securities 

Life Insurance 

Investment Banking 

Legal Problems 
Schemes 


Advertising 
Jorrowing 

Budgeting 

Savings 


In the field of consumer economics 
there is an over-all booklet on Facts 
You Should Know About Our Busi- 
ness System, This is a treatise on 
our system of government and the 
individual’s guarantees of liberties. 
It defines business as “simply the 
sum total of all our efforts in ‘mak- 
ing a living’ and using what we 
make,” and advocates that consumers 
should have an understanding of 
profit because our system of govern- 
ment is a “profit system.” Particular 
attention is directed to the fact that 
in our capitalistic system there are 
millions of our citizens who, through 
ownership of even one share of stock, 
a participating life insurance policy, 
or the use of their own tools for pro- 
ductive business enterprise, have “a 
stake .. . and a voice” in business. 

For the benefit of business itself, 
the Bureau has established many 
standards of practices to govern ad- 
vertising and selling. These have 
been arrived at cooperatively and are 
collected in book form into A Guide 
for Retail Advertising and Selling. 
Other forms of publicity for the edu- 
cation of business and consumers are 
talks before community groups, radio 
and television broadcasts, news re- 
leases, feature stories and bureau ad- 
vertisements. Better Business Bu- 
reaus operate only in countries that 
are run on a free enterprise system. 
That is why they believe that in Amer- 
ica, part of the education of every 
student should be the understanding 
of what a Better Business Bureau 
is and how it can help in everyday 
money management. 
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Klementary 
Accounting 


By 
John Arch White 


Edited by Newlove 


A complete revision of a text noted for the excellence THIRD EDITION 
of its problems and its simple, gradual approach. 
The third edition has been shaped in the light of 


valuable suggestions made by instructors who have In the Heath 
used the last two editions, and by months of experi- 
mental use in the classroom. It presents a completely Accounting Series 


new series of practice problems, a series of short 
exercises which search out the more important prin- 


ciples developed in each chapter, and three new 


practice sets. 671 p. $5.00. 
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TREASURE 


of special TYPING books 
% BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


by S, J. Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning or advanced 


students, recommended for correcting bad habits, developing good 
habits, and developing speed. 


% STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S, J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing problems, drills, and 
tests in tabulation. 


% SPEED TYPING 
by Tidwell and Bell 
A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for supplementary 


selective drills for speed work or for a short intensive speed 
course, 


% TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS 


by MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a fifteen-minute timed 
writing with a warm-up drill and a follow-up exercise. In addition 
to their value as timed writings, these lessons provide specific 
training in techniques and short cuts. 
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NEW GREGG SUPPLIES 


PENS —The famous Official Gregg Shorthand Fountain 
Pens, complete with emblem, glide-writing point, and 
perfect balance are once more available. At prewar 
price: $4.25 each, with discount of 25 per cent to 
teachers who order 6 or more at one time. 


NOTEBOOKS —The Official Gregg Shorthand Note- 


book is back again. It's Gregg ruled, 25 lines to a 
page, 140 pages per book. Spiral bound, so pages 
lie flat and turn easily. It has stiff covers and 
nonskid "friction feet," which eliminate copy- 
holders. Write nearest office for rates on quantity 
orders, 


LETTERHEADS —Just released: a new pad of 80 
modern letterheads—I0 each of 8 styles that 
sample all placement problems. Gummed at 
bottom, for quick selection. Nearly as cheap 
as plain paper: 10 to 90 pads, 25c each; 
100-450, 20c each; 500 or more, |8c each. 
Prices are net; add 10 per cent for Dallas and 
San Francisco shipments. 














Gregg Publishing Company 


of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York 18 San Francisco 3 
Chicago 6 Dallas | 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





Lift Helps Materials Handling" 


According to ie Management for 
October 1948, the Goldblatt department 
store in Chicago started planning in 1946 
to reduce the costs in materials handling. 
In their new $2,300,000 warehouse, designed 


to utilize completely current advanced 
methods of storage and distribution, the 


warehousing and delivery tasks of the de- 
partment store chain are combined within 
one operation, 

When merchandise arrives at the receiv- 
ing docks it is placed on pallets, and not 
until it is finally sent to the customer is it 
removed. Even fragile furniture, mirrors 

and other breakable items are confidently 
entrusted to the skylift fork trucks made 
by the Automatic Transportation Company. 
The 2,000-Ib. capacity electric trucks start 
and accelerate smoothly because of their 
unique pneumatic electric controller—the 
Newmatic—which serves as an automatic 
gearshift. 

At the enclosed, weatherproof train and 
truck docks, incoming shipments are un- 
loaded swiftly. Formerly, four men worked 
six hours each to unload a freight car. 
Now three men with the fork trucks work 
four hours each per car—a 50 per cent 
labor saving in this single operation. 


Palletized goods are tiered in 25-foot 
square bays, so arranged as to leave 11- 


foot aisles in which the Skylifts maneuver 
with ease. A card index makes location 
of specific items a simple job, and does 
away with extensive merchandise training 
for personnel. 

Ceilings, except in the basement, are 18 
feet high. In general, merchandise is tiered 
to the 16-foot level by the fork trucks’ 
130-inch floor-to-forks lift. Goods which 
cannot be palletized, such as lamps, pic- 
tures, and upholstered furniture, go to the 
basement. There, because of the limita- 
tions of hand stacking, ceilings are only 
10 feet high. 

Aware that merchandised materials han- 
dling is continually growing as a means of 
reduci ing costs, Goldblatt’s intends to more 
than double the capacity of the new plant. 
After a year of operations, plans are that 
the structure eventually will be five stories, 
with a million square feet of floor space. 
Modern. Packaging for November, 1948, 
presented the experiments of Bristol- Myers 
Company, Hillside, New Jersey, with pa- 
per pallets for intercoastal shipment of 
packaged drug products. Paper pallets are 
desirable over wood pallets because of their 
light weight, their comparatively low cost, 
and the fact that they can be discarded at 
the end of one trip, thereby avoiding the 
cost of shipping the empty pallets back to 
the plant. 


94 Ibs, Savings on Each Pallet 


Paper pallets weigh about 6 Ibs. each in 
comparison with wooden pallets weighing 
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REDUCING DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Editor's Note: Business education today must of necessity be broader than 
skill training; business production, distribution, and consumption are of great 
concern to every teacher of business subjects. 


Journal published several articles dealing with these topics, 
in the December, 1948 issue and "Distribution 


—da Look Back and a Look Ahead" in the November, 1949 issue are two which 
serve as good background information for the following report of experi- 
ments in the field of materials handling. 


During the last year, the 
“How the Fork 


approximately 100 Ibs.—a saving of 94 Ibs. 
Based on intercoastal rates of $1.80 per 
cwt., this represents a saving of $1.69 ship- 
ping charge on every pallet shipped. 

Cost of the paper pailets is estimated at 
about one-third the price of the average 
wooden pallet. Added to these savings is 
the elimination of freight charges for re- 
turning the wooden pallets. 


Severe Tests 


To give the paper pallets the most severe 
tests possible, D. M. Daly, traffic manager 
of Bristol-Myers, sent pallet loads of 
Trushay hand lotion and Vitalis hair prepa- 
ration to the West Coast in two separate 
shipments in coastal vessels. 

The pallet used for the Trushay cartons 
was 40 by 48 in. and weighed approxi- 
mately six pounds. It consisted of a flat 
sheet of corrugated paperboard, supported 
by nine spiral-wound paperboard tubes, 
each 5 in. in diameter. The tubes are 
secured to the platform with a special ad- 
hesive and the whole pallet is weather- 
proofed by chemical treatment. 

Except for difference in size, Vitalis 
pallets were similar in construction. The 
initial shipment of Trushay cartons con- 
sisted of some 24 pallet loads weighing ap- 
proximately 2,000 pounds. They were 
stacked in an interlocking pattern, with 
the top tier bound with steel strapping. 

The Vitalis shipment included 19 pallet 
loads and also weighed about 2,000 pounds. 
These cartons were bonded together with 
glue and two steel straps were placed com- 
pletely around the load. 

The cartons were stacked on the pallets 
and remained there from the time the 
fork trucks picked up the loaded pallets and 
placed them on the trucks that delivered 
them to the ship’s loading pier to the time 
they were unloaded from the ship at Los 
Angeles and taken by truck to be stored 
in the warehouse. 


Handled in One-fifth Time 


It was estimated that palletized goods 
were handled at the plant in one- fifth of 
the time required for unpalletized goods. 
The steamship company approximated a 
saving of 80 per cent in amount of man 
hours needed for truck unloading, storing, 
and transfer of merchandise to shipside 
for loading. Another 50 per cent saving 
in man hours was made in the shiploading 
operation. The same was true for the 
unloading, storing, and transfer of ship- 
ments on the West Coast. 

In addition, the company figured approxi- 
mately 20 per cent savings in direct charges 
for the transportation of the palletized 
merchandise. It is believed the expend- 
able pallet, companion to the fork lift, will 
open up a new era in cost reduction. 


NEW STANDARDS IN PERSONNEL JOBS 


More rigorous educational and personal 
qualifications for applicants seeking per- 
sonnel staff jobs at all levels are being 
required by business, says Robert A. 
Moore, chairman of the New York Per- 
sonnel Management Association. Many 
poorly trained job seekers similar to those 
who have been accepted for the last sev- 
eral years have been turned away. 

Personnel jobs have an attractiveness 
for growing numbers of people, but the 
trend toward economy through more 
efficient performance by personnel staffs, 
which began with last summer’s business 
recession, weeds out all but the applicants 
who can prove they can make a definite 
contribution toward profitable operation of 
the company. 

In addition to a 
degree, Mr. Moore said 
demanding that applicants for jobs even 
at the lowest levels have a_ thorough 
grounding in several phases of personnel 
administration. Those formal college 
courses listed as essential are wage ad- 
ministration, job evaluation, industrial psy- 
chology, history of labor, principles of 
personnel administration, basic economics, 
and sociology. “Ahead of any educational 
training,’ stated Mr. Moore, “employers 
are placing a serious and sincere interest 
in people. I don’t mean just liking people, 
but a definite practical approach to ac- 
complishing organizational objectives — 
hiring and placing the personnel who will 
make money for the company.” 

Applicants for personnel staff jobs are 
now being assigned to actual operating 
branches of an organization. For example, 
a person seeking employment as a manu- 
facturing personnel specialist must, in 
some cases, spend some time as a mill 
hand or in some similar job so that he 
will get to know worker problems at first 
hand. Working up is essential; there is 
no substitute for experience and starting 
as preliminary employment interviewers, 
receptionists, and the like. 


college liberal arts 
employers are 
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CAKE OR NO CAKE 


Insurance agents tell me brightly 
That swift demises happen nightly, 
And, with an unclish concern 
Suggest that most of what I earn 
Should be deposited with them 
(They pause and utter an “Ahem”) 
To bury me if Fate is fickle, 

And Father Time should swing his sickle, 
Or, if I still should be alive, 

To pay out when I’m fifty-five. 
Somehow I’d rather have my glamor 
At twenty-five, deaf to their clamor, 
Albeit if at ninety-eight 

I perish in an obscure state 

And rest my antiquated cranium 
Adorned by only one geranium. 


—Grace V. Watkins 


QUICK ON THE TRIGGER 


He was carving a chicken—Prof. Crowell— 
When it slid to the lap of Miss Powell. 
He flushed to the hair, 
And exclaimed with a stare, 
“T’ll trouble you, Miss, for that fowl.” 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 
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Established in 1890 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
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STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At Northwest's Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


SELLS 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS (OLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 
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usiness universi/y 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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‘*TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 
Member 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
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The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 

Business Education for more than a Century 

Catalog on Request 


424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


URfS 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
©. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Acc tancy (CPA)—B Admr. 
Secretarial Science 








DYKE ano SPENCER 


Profersional Business Training 
STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN 








HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 


e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





The 
ROBERT MORRIS 
Ptsburgn 19,"Pa, SCAOOL 
“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice" 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 


1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R, Johnson, President 
Prepare at Parks and Prosper 








BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 100,000 Students 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F. Tull, President 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N, Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by the State to Confer Degrees 
in Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 


peration 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send for catalog. 


OCHESTER , INSTITUT 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











Specialized Professional Training 


KANSAS CITY 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional Advertising, 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretarial, 

Commercial Art 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








JOIN 
THE MARCH OF 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 





SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


**The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarlal 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. ¥. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 
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0—Miss R. L. sends in the following 
question: “When women’s magazines first 
appeared in America, was much encourage- 
BN) ment given to the career girl? I am called 
EN upon to make an address to a_ business 
MY women's club and the point that I want to 
Ny make is that American women have a natu- 
Ny al, and if I am not too extravagant, in- 
WY stinctive interest in American business. The 
AE president of the women’s club in our town 
AYE is a well-known writer for women’s maga- 
NE. i : 

sines and I should like to point her out as 
part of a long tradition of women taking 
their place in business and fighting for 
this place since the inception of women’s 
magazines. Would you happen to know 
who was the first great writer to encourage 
women to undertake a career?” 


DE 


wv A—To answer your question in chrono- 
PMlogical order, I should imagine that Plato 
mawas the first great writer to encourage 
“women to undertake a career. Although 
“~ he was speaking primarily of politics, what 
Mic said can easily be construed to cover 
ne! human pursuits. In the Fifth Book 
nyo! the Republic, Plato points out carefully 
Mythat in the animal world there is no spe- 
Axializing of activities. Both male and fe- 
MYnaie hunting dogs, for example, share 
Aeequally in the burden of activities involved 
Ain: hunting. He therefore concludes that 
vei is only logical that women be given an 
Nequal footing with males everywhere, even 
Aan professional military life. In the Sym- 
AWosiumn Plato compliments women as pro- 
Weressive thinkers and teachers for all times 
py having Socrates state that the difficult 
WN) etaphysics he was unfolding was first ex- 
“plained to him by a woman, Diotima. Even 
Ww he great Socrates admitted that he had a 
Aydifticuls time comprehending the philosophy, 
Agand Diotima had to exercise all of the 
AProverbial patience which good women 
yYiteachers have ever had to display even 
yhen dealing with the brightest students. 
Such ideas were quite progressive for 
: ; as you know, that community un- 
Mike Sparta kept its women at home. 
When the first women’s magazines ap- 
peared in America, the idea of women 
yorking was not unusual, although the 
| women in business was most un- 
wycommon. Women certainly did share the 
iN) burden of building America and by no 
ZY) Means confined their activities to the home, 
Z¥) as did the Athenian women. By the time 


y women's magazines appeared in America, 
x however, the greatest employers of women 
y) outside the home were industry and do- 
mi Mestic service. The New England textile 
fy mills employed women extensively. David 
Crockett in visiting Lowell about the time 
y Women’s magazines were first getting un- 
nN der way spoke of the “miles of gals” as 
She described the some five thousand women 
* he estimated as employed in that city. The 
by Condition of these New England working 
Be sitls was widely commented upon by Amer- 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


The 


ican and European writers, for every effort 
was made here to insure clean, moral sur- 
roundings and this was in great contrast 
to the miserable factory conditions which 
obtained in other parts of this nation and 
in Europe. 

The most attractive occupation for 
women in New York City at this time 
seemed to be the needle trades, at least an 
editorial writer in the Journal of Com- 
merce in 1830 complained that female 
workers were crowding the needle trades 
when there were such excellent opportuni- 
ties for them in domestic service. This 
writer was also chagrined to see the women 
workers spending too much of their earn- 
ings on fashionable clothing and not saving 
enough. Already the working girl had at- 
tained a dress and deportment which made 
it impossible to distinguish her from the 
wealthy young women of the city. 

Business, however, was not a great em- 
ployer of women. This was a contrast to 
Europe for a textbook author quoted by a 
reviewer in the third volume of Godey’s 
famous Lady’s Book stated in 1831, “In 
Europe, it is not uncommon for females 
to have the chief management of important 
business establishments. They are some- 
times members of important mercantile 
houses.” This writer did not advocate a 
wholesale employment of American women 
in business, feeling that they could be much 
better occupied in other capacities, but he 
pointed out the great changes in progress 
in our nation and the possibilities that such 
conditions might soon obtain in this coun- 
try. He advocated, however, a program 
of business education for American women. 
Said the textbook writer: 

“Tt is one of the most striking defects in 
our system of education. that females are 
so generally uninstructed in the substance 
and forms of business. Much precious 
time is devoted in early life to some ac- 
complishments, which are forgotten amidst 
the cares of married life. It would be far 
more useful to devote that time to make 
women intelligent in those affairs which 
concern them deeply, as mothers, widows 
and guardians, and in the character of 
executrix and administratrix, and fre- 
quently in other employments which re- 
quire a familiarity with the forms of busi- 
ness. may perhaps be permitted to 
say, that to know well the nature of con- 
tracts, and the forms in which they should 
appear, ard to he able to keep accounts 
accurately, may be as useful as to be able 
to speak Italian or French; to paint flow- 
ers and landscapes; or converse well on 
the comparative merits of poets and novel- 
ists.” 

That women were taking a great interest 
in business science and economic theory at 
this time may also be seen in the large 
number of articles which the early women’s 
magazines gave to subjects of business in- 


terest, and to the number of complaints 
expressed by masculine writers of this in- 
terest. A writer in the Knickerboeker 
Magazine, which would be the equivalent 
of the New Yorker today, complains that 
when a man calls upon a young woman 
that instead of “pretty prattle about dress 
and scandal” or literature, “we have Ri- 
cardo and Adam Smith, price value, utility 
(abhorred utility) as familiar as house- 
hold words.” An English naval lieutenant 
visiting America at about the same time 
reported that he and a certain major were 
talking to an American woman on male 
eligibility for marriage. To the immense 
pleasure of the major the woman declared 
her preference for commussions, but this 
officer was speedily mortified to learn that 
she meant commission merchants. 

That American women may not have 
been actively engaged in business does not 
mean that they did not take a deep interest 
in the subject from the very inception of 
these women’s magazines in the late eight- 
een-twenties. 


+ 


Q.—Mr. C. E. M. asks: “What is the ort- 
gin of the expression almighty dollar?” 


A.—According to A Desk Book of Idioms 
and Idiomatic Phrases in English Speech 
and Literature by Frank H. Vizetelly and 
Leander J. de Bekker (Funk and Wag- 
nalls) the expression was probably first 
coined (no pun intended) by Ben Jonson as 
almightte gold, but used by Washington 
Irving as almughty dollar. See the cited 
volume for Irving’s usage. 


+ 


O.—Mr. T. H. asks the following ques- 
tion: “Has grammar changed much since 


before World War II?” 


A.—tThe answer depends upon what you 
mean by change. The major rules remain 
quite the same, but there is considerable 
difference in some word usage. Note that 
Webster-Merriam have revised their dic- 
tionary incorporating many new changes, 
and that Harper’s American College Dic- 
tionary shows a great difference from pre- 
war dictionaries in certain usage. In fact 
you cannot really be correct unless you 
have command of these latest editions. 


+ 


O—Mr. S. W. sent in the following ques- 
tion: “In my newspaper all letters to the 
editor bear the salutation Sir:. Is that cor- 
rect without the Dear?’ 


A.—Sir is a very formal salutation and is 
the approved form for addressing editors 
when pronouncing some opinion in the 
forum of democracy. 


+ 


O.—Mr. C. D. asks the following question: 
“Ts it true that Winston Churchill, the 
British statesman, is responsible for tdio- 
matic acceptance of “It is I” rather than 
“It is me?” 


A.—Although Winston Churchill brought 
considerable attention to the fact that “It 
is me” is good idiom, this substitution of 
the objective case me instead of the predi- 
cate nominative J in this particular sen- 
tence has been sanctioned idiom for a long 
time. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ELECT OFFICERS NA&CBS Activities 
At recent meetings, new officers were SBEA . ee prem oe — 
slecrte > neml Ts f h > ni ed : uy , , a organ Avo ANé 0 é AASSOCIé 0 and oun- 
ered by the menmers of the Unite At the Miami meeting of the Southern ¢j] of Business Schools, at its meeting jp 


States Chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education, National 
Business Teachers Association, New Eng- 
land Business College Association and 
Southern Business Education Association. 

The names of the officers are listed on 
this page and the pictures of the new 
presidents are printed below. 


NBTA 


O. M. Correll, Minnesota School of 
3usiness, Minneapolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Business Teachers 
Association at the Chicago Convention. 
Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, Hugh Barnes, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver, Colorado; second 
vice-president, Zelma Bundy, John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Paul 
F. Muse, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, will continue as 
treasurer and Robert Finch, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Cincinnati, Ohio, will continue 
as secretary of the group. 

Executive Board members are: Ray G. 
Price, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis; Jay Miller, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Mary O. Houser, 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio; Lewis 
R. Toll, Illinois State Normal University, 


Normal, Illinois, Dr. Muse and Mr. 
Finch. 
NEBCA 
Albert L. Fisher, The Fisher School, 


Boston, was elected president of the New 
England Business College Association at 
the December meeting. Other Officers 
elected are: Vice-president, Charles D. 
Cummings, The McIntosh College, Dover, 
New Hampshire; secretary, Ellen C. Tal- 
cott, Moody Secretarial School, New 
Britain, Connecticut; treasurer, Alice 
3arrie, Lowell Commercial School, Low- 
ell, Massachusetts. 

The Executive Board for the next year 
is made up of : Clark F. Murdough, Edge- 
wood Junior College, Barrington, Rhode 
Island; Dorothy L. Salter, The Salter 
Secretarial School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; William P. McIntosh, The 
Kinyon School, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts; A. G. Tittemore, Burlington Busi- 
ness College, Burlington, Vermont and 
Gladys H. Lord, Hesser Business College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 





Mr. Correll 


Mr. Fisher 


Business Education Association, El'se 
Etheredge, Columbia High School, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, was elected president 
for the coming year. Other officers elected 


are: First vice-president, Margaret Bu- 
chanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi; second 
vice-president, R. A. Evans, Evans Col- 


lege of Commerce, Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina; secretary, Frank M. Herndon, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University, Missis- 
sippi; treasurer, Harold Craver, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Editor for the next year is Lloyd Bau- 


gham, Atlanta Division, University of 
Georgia, Atlanta. 

Newly elected State Directors are: 
Vernon A. Musselman, University of 


Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Gladys 
Peck, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Pauline Rawl- 
ings, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi; Rowena Wellman, 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

Chairmen elected to head the various 
sections are: Secondary Schools Section, 
Helen C. Wardlaw, Central High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; College and 
University Section, E. R. Browning, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
North Carolina; Junior College Section, 
Mrs. Cornelia F. Hoffpauir, Frances T. 
Nichols Junior College, Thibodaux, Louis- 
iana; Bookkeeping and Accounting Section, 
Donald Fuller, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; Secre- 
tarial Studies Section, Lucy Robinson, 
Marietta High School, Marietta, Georgia. 


U.S. Chapter—International Society 


Eighty-one per cent of the members of 
the United States Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education par- 
ticipated in the recent election and chose 
the following officers: President, Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; vice-president, 
Jessie Graham, Division of Extension and 
Higher Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, California; secre- 
tary, Dorothy Veon, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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Chicago on December 28 and 29, proposed 
to the Board of the National Business 
Teachers Association that a formula be 
approved throughout a seven-year cycle 
of time so that an equitable division of 
time during the Christmas holiday week 
be made that would permit the holding of 
the annual conventions of both groups 
during that period at the same _ hotel, 
Such a formula was devised and approved 
by the Executive Committees of both 
groups. Such an arrangement has _ been 
desired by the representatives of the 
private business school field and the repre- 
sentatives of the National Business 
Teachers Association. The 1950 conven- 
tions of both groups will be held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The tentative arrangements that had 
been made for the annual convention of 
the private business school field for Octo- 
ber 1950 have now been cancelled and 
the above date substituted. 


A number of committees were appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the NA 
&CBS that will prepare the standards, 
program, policy and organization of the 
newly created NA&CBS. These com- 
mittees will all make reports upon their 
assignments prior to April 1. These re- 
ports will then be reviewed at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee which 
wil be held at Minneapolis in April, at 
the time of the Mid-Western Association 
conference. 


CABEA Meetings 

Three of the series of meetings scheduled 
for this school year by the Chicago Area 
Business Education Association were held 
on September 24, October 22 and No- 
vember 19. All meetings were held in the 
English Room of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. : 


The meetings for the remainder of the 
school year will be held at 12:30 p.m. in 
the English Room of Marshall Field and 
Company on the following dates: January 
28, February 25, March 25, 


May 27. 


April 22 and 


Forkner 
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The program theme for the annual meet- 
ing of he National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions is “The 
Professionalization of Business Teacher 
Education.” The sessions will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Hotel 
Claridge, F ‘ebruary 24 and 25. 

E. C. McGill, president of the Associa- 
tion, will be chairman of the first general 
session, on Friday morning. The “speak- 
ers will be F. C. Rosencrance, Karl W. 
Bigelow, Paul S. Lomax, Hamden_L. 
Forkner, Arthur Walker, Bernard Shilt 


and Edwin Swanson. 

Harry Huffman, secretary of the group, 
will preside over the first part of the 
afternoon session. Albert Mossin will dis- 
cuss the professional treatment of book- 
keeping, Ted Woodward will discuss the 
professioné al treatment of social business 
subjects, Russell Cansler will cover the 
professional treatment of skill subjects 
and M. Herbert Freeman will speak on the 
professional treatment of distributive edu- 
cation. The second part of the afternoon 
session will be devoted to a discussion of 
research studies on the National Business 
Entrance Tests. William S. Polishook i 
the chairman of this meeting. Paul S. 
Lomax, John Howard Nelson, Robert E. 
Slaughter and Herbert A. Hamilton will 
be the speakers. 

Bernard A. Shilt will preside at a meet- 
ing of the UBEA Administrators Division, 


later in the afternoon. Helen Reynolds 
and Foster Loso will be the speakers. 
Speakers for the Saturday morning 


Catherine Stevens, Jessie 
Graham, Dorothy Travis and Helen Keily. 
There will be a panel discussion on “Im- 
plications for Professionalization of Meth- 
ods Courses and Integrated Student Teach- 
ing Programs.” Members of the panel 
will be Paul Carlson, Lucille Branscomb, 
Margaret Buchanan and James R. Mee- 
han. John Rowe will be chairman of this 
meeting. 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, and 
member of Town Meeting of the Air’s 
World Seminar, will speak at the Satur- 
day luncheon. His topic will be “Educa- 
tion Around the World.” 


meetings will be 


+ 


CBEA 


The Midwest Unit Regional meeting of 
the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held at De Paul University, 
Chicago, February 18. Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., is chairman of the College 
Work Sessions, and Sister Therese, O.S.F., 
is chairman of the High School Work 
Sessions. The theme of the meeting will 
be “Improvement of Instruction.” 

The annual convention of the CBEA is 
scheduled for April 13 at St. Mary’s 
Dominican College, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. Sister M. Liguori, O.P. is general 
chairman of arrangements. The members 
: the Southern Unit Association will be 
osts. 


+ 


U.S, Chapter, International Society 


The annual meeting of the U. Chap- 
ter of the International Society for Busi- 
ness Ilucation will be held at the Clar- 
idge Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Friday, February 24. Hamden L. Forkner, 
president of the U. S. Chapter will be 
chairman of the meeting. 
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Tri-State Association 


Kennard Goodman, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio and Jay R. Gates, 
Dyke and Spencerian College, Cleveland, 
Ohio are the co-chairmen for the spring 
meeting of the Tri-State Business Educa- 


tion Association, to be held in Cleveland 
at the Hotel Statler, April 14 and 15. The 
theme of the meeting will be “The Im- 


perative Needs of the Business Student.” 

Dr. G. Derwood Baker of New York 
University will be asked to represent the 
college field and Dr. Mark E. Schinnerer, 
Superintendent of Cleveland Public Schools 
will be asked to represent the public school 
field on a modified panel on Saturday 
morning. The name of the person to rep- 
resent the business field will be announced 
later. 

In a later issue of this magazine the 
speaker for the annual luncheon will be an- 
nounced. As usual, an outstanding speak- 
er will be selected. 


+ 


Southeastern Private Schools Group 


H. J. Bolen, president of the Southeast- 
ern Business College Association, sends 
word that elaborate plans are being made 
for the April 7 and 8 convention of this 
group, to be held in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Houston Fall, vice-president of 
the association, and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, is arranging an_inter- 
esting program, with emphasis on the 
professional phases of private school work. 
The program theme will be ‘“Profession- 
alizing Business College Work.” 

Roy McKenzie, Jr.. and C. W. Ed- 
mondson, Jr., co-chairmen of the Local 
Arrangements Committee, have assured 
Mr. Bolen that the social side of the 
convention is not being neglected. They 
are planning for an attendance of 500, 
which is the goal of Marguerite Brum- 
ley, vice-president in charge of attendance. 


+ 


Teacher College Association 

This year’s annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education will be held in Atlantic City, 


New Jersey, at the Ambassador Hotel on 
February 23-25. 
This association was formed in 1948 by 


Association of 
Association of 


a merger of the American 
Teachers Colleges, National 
Teacher Educational Institutions in Met- 
ropolitan Districts, and the National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Departments of 
Education. The association has a mem- 
bership of approximately 250 schools and 
it is estimated that these schools prepare 
about seventy-five per cent of the teachers 
in the United States. 


+ 


New York City Association 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 


Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity will be 
held Saturday, March 18, 1950, at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
and will feature panel discussions in all 
branches of commercial education. Follow- 
ing the morning panel discussions and 
commercial education exhibits, there will 
be the usual afternoon luncheon and ad- 


dresses. 


E, B. T. A, Resolutions Committee 
Appointment of a Resolutions Commit- 

tee to draft a statement of the progress 

in business. education during the school 


year, 1949-50, has been announced by Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 


The completed statement will be presented 
to the members of the association for 
discussion and adoption at the 53rd An- 
nual EBTA Convention to be held April 
5-8, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Representatives of business and of 
public and private schools on all levels 
have been included by Mrs. North on the 
committee. The complete personnel fol- 
lows: Chairman, Mrs. Edward C. Chick- 
ering, Jamaica High School, New York 
City; Lester Brigham, General Office 
Manager, American Optical Company, 
scuthbridge, Massachusetts; Dorothy C. 
Carew, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Anne B. Dennis, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; William 
L. Einolf, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Charles For- 
rest, Drake School, Jamaica, L. L., New 
York; Bruce F. Jeffery, State Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts; Evelyn R. 
Kulp, Ambler High School, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Estelle S. Phillips, Thompson 
School, Washington, D. C.; John L. 
Rowe, Columbia University, New York 
City; Mrs. Dorothy Salter, Salter Secre- 
tarial School, Worcester, Massachusetts ; 
Herbert Tonne, New York University, 
New York City; and W. Harmon Wilson, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


> 


Mid-Western Schools Association 


Walter Kamprath, of the Minnesota 
School of Business, and president of the 
Mid-Western Business Schools Associa- 
tion, has announced the time and place for 
the Fourth Annual Convention of this 
group. All meetings will be held in In- 
dianapolis, at the Radisson Hotel, April 
24, 25 and 26. 


— 


ABWA 


Bennett Chapple, of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, was the principal speaker at the 
opening session of the December conven- 
tion of the American Business Writing 
Association. All meetings were held in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Later 
in the morning, K. Baker Horning dis- 
cussed business writing problems and there 
was a panel discussion by members of the 
Teaching Materials Committee and others. 


Following the president’s message at 
luncheon, Jessie Graham spoke on “How 
Much of the Fundamentals of English 
Should We Teach?’ Mamie Meredith 
presided over a panel discussion. In the 
absence of E. J. Kilduff, his paper on 
Changing Standards of Usage was read 


by W. T. Tucker of the 
Illinois. 

The morning of 
voted to a panel on 


University of 


December 30 was de- 
Application Letters, 


with D. R. Lang as moderator. In the 
afternoon George Zeiss of Ohio State 
University took charge of the Report 
Writing Session in the absence of J. H 
Menning. Berl G. Graham and R. Calvin 
Skillman were the speakers. 
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Scovill Receives AIA Award 


The first educator to receive the an- 
nual award of the American Institute of 
Accountants for “Outstanding Service to 
the Accounting Profession” is Professor 
H. T. Scovill of the University of Illinois. 
The award was made at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute 
of Accountants in New York City. 

Mr. Scovill, head of the Department of 
Business Organization and Operation at 
the University of Illinois since 1917, was 
the first university professor on the Board 
of Examiners for the National Certified 
Public Accountant examination, serving a 
term of three years. 

For twenty-five years he has been editor 
of the Wiley Series of Accounting Text- 
books, and in 1945 he served on the Board 
of Editors of “Contemporary Accounting,” 
published by the ATA as a “refresher” 
course for accountants who had been in 
the service. He also contributed a chapter 
on “Investments and Funds” to this work. 

During his many years at the University 
of Illinois he developed and taught in their 
earlier stages all but three of the under- 
graduate courses in accountancy which 
were offered prior to the close of the war. 
His attention in recent vears has been di- 
rected to the senior course in CPA prob- 
lems and the graduate course in accounting 
reports. 


American Business Education Yearbook 


“Evaluating Competence for Business 
Occupations” will be the theme of the 
1950 American Business Education Year- 
hook, to be published soon under the joint 
sponsorship of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association. F. Blair 
Mayne, chairman of the Division of Bus- 
iness Administration, Sacramento State 
College, California, is Editor of the book. 
Associate Editors include William R. 
Blackler, California State Department of 
Education; Louise Green, Remington- 
Rand Inc.; and Marion M. Lamb, Univer- 
sity of Houston. 

The twenty-two articles in the book will 
outline methods for measuring the voca- 
tional competence of applicants for posi- 
tions in offices and stores. Practices used 
effectively by schools and by business will 
be described with special emphasis on the 
implications for business educators. 

30th businessmen and business teachers 
are among the contributors to the Year- 
book. Included are D. D. Lessenberry, 
Madeline S. Stronv, Mathilde Hardaway, 
Dorothy C. Finkelhor, E. W. Chopson, 
Donald K. Beckley, J. M. Herrmann, Es- 
telle L. Ponham, Fred C. Archer, M. Fred 
Tidwell, Elizabeth Pelz, A. L. Walker, 
Irene F. Blood, Wenzil K. Dolva, Willard 
M. Thompson, Charlotte Hellman, Law- 
rence F,. Greenberger, Harold M. Perry, 
Robert D. Loken, A. W. Schaefer, John 
B. Schneider, Robert B. Berry, Anne 
Johnston Berry, and McKee Fisk. 
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New Appointment for Bowser 


Harry M. Bowser has been appointed 
Director of Sales Education for the Edi- 
phone Division of Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated, according to a recent announce- 
ment by E. C. McCarthy, vice president 
in charge of sales. His new duties will in- 
clude the selection and training of sales- 
men, public relations and company rela- 
tions with Edison dealers, distributors and 
branch offices throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Formerly manager of the Education De- 
partment, Bowser joined Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Incorporated in July, 1948. He has 





Mr. Bowser 


headed commercial departments in the high 
schools of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and introduced courses in salesmanship and 
retailing at New York State College for 
Teachers. He was on the staff of The 
Gregg Publishing Company from 1935 un- 
til he joined Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated. He will continue to serve the 
Education Department of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Incorporated in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Bowser is national chairman for 
the third annual “Selling As a Career” 
Essay Contest, sponsored by the National 
Sales Executives. The contest will be con- 
ducted through NSE’s ninety local sales 
executive clubs. All regularly enrolled sec- 
ondary school students are eligible for the 
contest which has been approved by the 
National Association of Secondary Prin- 
cipals. The National contest will run un- 
til April 15. For full details and entrance 
applications, drop a post card to Mr. 
Bowser, National Sales Executive, Inc., 
Shelton Hotel, 48th and Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


a 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


The School of Commerce and the De- 
partment of Business Education at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, 
have available a number of graduate as- 
sistantships for the academic year 1950- 
1951. These awards are made to grad- 
uates of colleges or universities after ad- 
mission to the Graduate School. The 
duties include part-time teaching, research, 
laboratory assistant, or related activities. 

The stipends for these graduate as- 
sistantships are $1,050 plus tuition. For 
further information write to Dr. Albert 
C. Fries, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Ball State Staff Changes 


Virgil Herring is now teaching in the 
Department of Business Education all 
State Teachers College, Muncie, [idiana, 
He went to Ball State Teachers (ollege 
from Indiana University. He received his 
B.S. from Ball State Teachers College, his 
M.S. from Indiana University and ex- 
pects to receive his Ph. D. in the spring 
from Indiana University. 

Mrs. Vernon Dwyer has been given a 
temporary appointment as instrucior in 
typewriting, personality, and orientation 
courses. 

Mrs. Henry Loats has a part-time ap- 
pointment as an instructor in typewriting 
and office machines. 

Gene Bennett and Charles Linn are 
graduate assistants in the Department of 
3usiness Education while completing work 
on their master’s degrees. 


+ 


Scott, Inc, Appoints Aurner V.P. 


Robert R. Aurner, past president of the 
American Business Writing Association, 
has been made vice-president and director 
of Business Communications and Public 


Relations of Scott, Inc., a Milwaukee man- 


agement counsel organization. 

Since leaving the University of Wis- 
consin in 1948, where he was professor of 
Business Administration, Dr. Aurner has 
worked out of his western office at Carmel, 
California. He is director of the Com- 
munications Division of the Fox River 
Paper Corporation and a consultant to the 
International Cellucotton Products Co., 
makers of Kleenex. 


. 


Memorial Gift for Bryant College 


A scholastic endowment gift of $25,000 
has been presented to Bryant College by 
Dr. Henry L. Jacobs. president of the col- 
lege. The fund will be known as the 
“Harriet E. Jacobs Memorial Scholarship” 
in memory of Dr. Jacobs’ deceased wife. 

Income derived from the fund will be 
used to give financial aid to worthy stu- 
dents who rate high in scholarship. The 
fund has been placed in charge of the in- 
vestment committee of the board. 

Bryant College was recently chartered 
by the legislature as a non-profit institution 
of learning and the board of trustees has 
been functioning under this charter since 
July of last year. 


5 


New Building for U. of Denver 
College of Business Administration 


A new one and one-quarter million-dol- 
lar building for the College of Business 
Administration of the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado will be ready for 
occupancy about March 15. It is located 
on the Civic Center Campus in downtown 
Denver. 

The huge building is capable of serving 
1,500 students an hour. It is constructed in 
such a way that it will not only take care 
of the day program of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, but will also con- 
tribute badly needed space for the rapidly 
expanding evening and adult education 
programs. 
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Winning Study in DPE Contest 


Fourteen research studies in the field of 
business education, representing contribu- 
tions {rom eight different colleges and uni- 
yersities, and one independent research 
study were submitted in the Ninth Annual 
Research Award Contest. 

Of these, the one selected by the judges 
as th study representing the outstanding 
contril bution to research in business educa- 
tion in the year 1948, was that completed 
hy Dorothy Helene Veon, entitled The Re- 
lationship of Learning Factors Found in 
Certain Modern Foreign-Language Apti- 
tude Tests to the Prediction of Shorthand 
Achievement in College. This is an inde- 
pendent research study completed by Miss 
Veon who is the executive officer, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, 
Dp. &. 

In tie for second place are these studies : 

Lois Elizabeth Frazier, The Relations of 
Certain Background Factors and Freshman 
Standardized Tests to College Success. 
M. S., University of North Carolina. 

Mabel Maxine Hutchings, Study of 
Typewriting as Offered in Elementary 
Schools. M. A., Northwestern University. 

Miss Veon’s study will be published in 
full by the Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Abstracts of other 
studies will be published in the Review of 
Business Education, also an Oklahoma A. 
and M. Publication. 

The following business educators served 
as judges in evaluating the studies: Pro- 
fessor Marion Lamb, Department of Bus- 
iness Education, University of Houston, 
Houston, ‘exas; Professor John M. Tryt- 
ten, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Professor J. Andrew Holley, 
Department of Business Education, Okla- 


homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. 

Entries in the 1949 Research Award 
Contest are now being assembled. Those 


who completed research studies in the field 
of business education in the calendar year 
1949, are invited to forward their studies, 
express prepaid, to the chairman of the 
Research Award Committee, Professor H. 
+. Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
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NEW DEANS APPOINTED 


Lewis Whitaker Adams, professor of 
economics at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Virginia, has been 
elevated to the post of Dean of the Wash- 
ington and Lee School of Commerce and 
Administration. 


Beginning with the fall term, Daniel 
Borth, assumed the position of associate 
dean in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


Charles A. Dwyer has been appointed 
assistant dean of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity. He is a professor of courses in 
public speaking. 


George Heather, from the Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, has been 
made dean of the School of Business 
and Administration at Texas Tech. 


Thomas F. Quinn was recently ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Commerce 
and Finance at St. Louis University. He 
ol been assistant dean since February, 
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RECENT PROMOTIONS 


Edgar J. Brooks former head of the 
business education department in the 
Altoona High School, Fasc, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been made assistant principal. 


‘ Sister Marie Celine, a former business 

teacher in Sacred Heart High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been promoted to 
the principalship of that school. 


Isadore Epstein, of Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Washington, has ad- 
vanced to become co-ordinator of Business 
Education for that city. 


Harry I. Good, associate superintend- 
ent of schools in Buffalo, New York, 
since 1936, became acting superintendent 
of schools in that city on November Ist. 


Renetta F. Heiss, a former business 
teacher in the Altoona High School, Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, is now head of the 
business education department. 


Edwin A. Lederer is now director of 
the division of commercial subjects for 
the Chicago public schools. He is a 
former accounting teacher and high 
school principal in that city. 


Foster W. Loso, chairman of business 
education in the Elizabeth, New Jersey 
public schools for a number of years, 
has been made principal of the Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School in that 
city. 

Margaret Sparks, associate professor 
in the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration, James Milliken University, De- 
catur, Tllinois, has been appointed head 
of the new Department of Secretarial 
Science, which has been a division of 
the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Ida Wallace has succeeded C. W. 
Blanchard as head of the business de- 
partment in Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan. Mr. Blanchard has re- 
tired. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Simmone Crise, head of the business 
education department of San Leandro 
High School, San Leandro, California. 


Moses A. Jencks, for twenty-seven 
years chairman of the business ‘depart- 
ment in North High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Ethel Johnstone, owner of the Saline- 
Johnstone School for Secretaries, San 
Francisco, California, and national vice- 
president of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs. 


Richard W. Massey, organizer and for 
fifty years president of the Massey Sys- 
tem of business colleges in six southern 
cities. 


Philip Munshausen, a teacher at the 
Merritt School of Business, Oakland, 
California. 


Paul Seay, teacher at Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, for thirty years 
and past president of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association. 


J. Harold Short, co-director of Short's 
Secretarial School, Stamford, Connecticut. 


George Wolf, principal of Bird’s Busi- 
ness Institute, New York City, for 
thirty-seven years. 


National Business Entrance Tests 


The National Business Entrance Tests, 
sponsored jointly by the National Office 
Management Association and the United 
Business Education Association has de- 
signated April, May and June as “NBET 
Test Months.” William M. Polishook, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania is chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Tests. 

The tests are designed to determine job 
proficiency in stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, clerical and machine calcu- 
lation jobs. The examinee takes a skill 
etc.) 


test (stenography or typewriting, 
and a business information test. The tests 
take about two and a half hours. A certifi- 


cate of proficiency is issued to those who 
are successful. The charge for a skill test, 
the fundamentals test, and correction serv- 
ice is $1.00. 

A bulletin of information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Business 
Entrance Tests, c/o NOMA, 132 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa 


i 
New Pi Rho Chapters 


During the past year chapters of Pi Rho 
Zeta International Sorority and Fraternity 
have been organized in the following 
schools : College of Hampton Roads, New- 
port News, Virginia, Texas Business Col- 
lege, W eatherford, Texas, Miller-Hawkins 
School, Memphis, Tennessee, Winslow 
Secretarial School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Business College, High Point, North 


Carolina, Great Lakes College, Detroit, 
Michigan. c 
The 1950 International Conclave of Pi 


Rho Zeta is to be held in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


> 


University Enrollments Up 


The total enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities increased this school year al- 
though the en gy was that there 
would be some decline. Moreover, the rate 
of student drop-out is slowing down. While 
in 1947 almost half the student body in 
American colleges was composed of vet- 
erans, this year veterans account for only 
thirty-five per cent of the enrollment. 

The institutions reporting the largest en- 
rollments are: New York University, 47,- 
936 and the University of California, 43,- 
426. The other eight schools with largest 
enrollments are City College of New York, 
Columbia University, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. 

Men outnumber women in colleges a 
little over two to one. However, while 
there was less than one per cent increase 
in male students this fall, women students 
increased almost five per cent. 


+ 
DOCTORATE AWARDS 
Wiley D. Gardner, of Long Beach 
(California) City College, has been 
awarded his doctorate by the University 
of Southern California. 
Merle L. Landrum, professor of busi- 


ness education at Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia, was granted the 


degree of Doctor of Education by Indiana 
University last June. 

Forrest L. Mayer, of the Department 
of Business Education, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, became Dr. 


Forrest L. Mayer last June, when the 
University of Pittsburgh conferred upon 
him the Ph. D. degree. 
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PERSONAL AND CLERICAL EFFICIENCY, 
by Emma K. Felter, New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 346 pp. 
$1.96, 


The simpler clerical jobs are the concern 
of this text. Such items as personal appear- 
ance, health, and habits of work—including 
the ability to understand directions and 
carry them out correctly—neatness, accur- 
acy, thoroughness, pride in workmanship, 
legibility of penmanship, accuracy of spell- 
ing, punctuation, and sentence structure 
are woven into the teaching of the clerical 
jobs studied. 


Skills basic to all clerical jobs are 
stressed: filing, use of the telephone, tele- 
graph information, postal information, 


mail clerk responsibilities, commonly used 
business forms, fundamentals of arithmetic, 


editing and checking of information, and 
supplying of information correctly are 


some of the skills presented. 

The book is designed purposely for the 
lower level clerical worker. The material 
is presented in small units and the con- 
centration span required of each pupil is 
short. There are 120 jobs in the text and 
the jobs are arranged in cycles of twenty. 
Each job in a cycle includes some attention 
to each of the items emphasized in the 
cycle. For example, in the first cycle the 
items emphasized are: information and 
instruction on improving personality, learn- 
ing to file, increasing word power, learning 
to check, building skill with numbers, and 
supplying information. 

Tried out over a ten-year period in the 
Walton High School and in several other 
New York City schools, the content of the 
book and the presentation reflect the suc- 


cess with which the material has been 
taught to thousands of pupils in several 
schools. 


+ 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING (828 pp.), 
by Arthur W. Holmes, and INTER- 
MEDIATE ACCOUNTING (881 pp.), 
by Robert A, Meier; Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc, $5.00 each. 


The purpose of these books is to offer 
training in the understanding of the prin- 
ciples and practices of accounting. Special 
attention is given to the requirements of 
beginning students. At the same time 
consideration is given to the needs of 
those who plan to take only one year of 
accounting. Thus the textbook in inter- 
mediate accounting provides for an ex- 
cellent development of the basic prin- 
cipals acquired in elementary accounting. 
It is understood that a text in advanced 
accounting will be available in the near fu- 
ture. 


Provision is made for a brief review 
of the work of elementary accounting in 
the intermediate accounting text. The 


books provide for a variety of procedures 
in teaching. For example in a teacher’s 
college course, the instructor might in- 
clude all the chapters and give less theory 
than he would in a first year theory course 
offered to students of business administra- 
tion. If the text is used for study in 
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engineering schools, the chapters on manu- 
facturing and cost accounting would be 
included in the study. For those who are 
going to remain in collegiate schools or 
business, considerable numbers of chapters 
might be eliminated in favor of a more 
thorough presentation of the basic chap- 
ters on the concept that these topics will 
be treated more thoroughly later. 

The texts use a statement approach. 
Depreciation reserves are introduced earlier 
in the texts in order to enable the stu- 
dent to grasp better the full significance 
of the presentation of fixed assets. Work- 
ing sheets are also introduced quite early. 
Each chapter has questions and problems 
and there are three practice sets in connec- 
tion with the elementary text. 

Blank working papers for the solution 
of the problems, and printed forms for 
the practice sets are available. A com- 
plete solutions manual is furnished to in- 
structors. 


++ 


BETTER LETTERS, by Hiram N, Rasely, 
Roy Davis and E, Boyle LaMoine, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 359 pp. $4.00. 


This stimulating text is more than an 
exercise book in business letter writing. 
The authors suggest that it be put indi- 
vidually into letter writers’ hands with 
directions for reading and study, as it 
treats the subject of forming a company 
policy on letter writing. 

Material in the text is presented in 
twelve parts: the business letter; making 
the letter effective; words and their ways; 
how to dictate; writing letters that sell; 
keeping the customer’s good will; the col- 
lection letter; style is personality; grammar 
is common sense; appearance is important; 
the letter portfolio; correspondence super- 
vision and control. This last section pro- 
vides complete information on organizing 
a correspondence department. 

Simply written, filled with sample let- 
ers, and supplied with questions and prob- 
lems for discussion at the end of each 
chapter, this book should be helpful in 
many class situations. It helps the student 
to improve his letters. 


+ 


CAREERS IN RETAIL BUSINESS OWNER- 
SHIP, by Robert Shosteck, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 347 pp. Free to public 
and school libraries except for 19c 
postage and packing charge. 


This excellent guidance book presents 
information which should be helpful to 
anyone interested in a retail business career. 
It is practical rather than academic. While 
this volume has been prepared as a result 
of requests by young Jewish people, mem- 
bers of B’nai B’rith groups, it is equally 
useful to anyone, and the B’nai B’rith is 
glad to make it available to all. 

This almost free hook is so useful to 
those interested in helping young people 
find their place in the vocational scene that 
no library can neglect to send for the ei 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS PRIN. 
CIPLES AND PRACTICES, by John R, 
Craf, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
578 pp. $4.50. 


This text is designed for the one-s« 
ter introductory college course in business. 


1eS- 


government and 


Thirty-seven experts in 
college business 


business, and teachers of 
courses reviewed the manuscript; the book 
therefore represents accurately the latest 
information in the major fields of business, 

The main topics occur in logical se- 
quence: a survey of business and business 
management, business organization, man- 
agerial controls and records, finance and 
the financial system, risk and risk-bearing, 
production, personnel, marketing and trans- 
portation, and business and government. 
The emphasis upon the responsibility of 
business management; the description of 
government-business competition; and _ the 
presentation of employment procedures, 
latest data on business taxation, operational 
methods of unions; detailed information on 
workmen’s compensation and life insur- 
ance; and even the relation of advertising 
to television make this book different from 
others in the same field. 


a 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS, 
by Frank G. Davis and Pearle S, Nor- 
ris, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 344 pp, $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to imple- 


ment the guidance work expected of teach- 
The authors present the philosophy of 


ers. 
caring for the needs of the individual 
student, and outline a program and _ the 


tools necessary for such activity. The text 
will prove especially valuable to teachers 
in schools which do not have counselors. 

Written from a psychological approach, 
the book considers the problems of the 
individual teacher, illustrated by numerous 
examples. Mental and physical health are 
considered, and such subjects as keeping 
a pupil up to his ability, a new type of 
report for parents, cumulative records for 
counselor and teacher, a new scheme for 
rating personality traits and a cumulative 
plan for recording them, a new approach 
to the anecdotal record, and material on 
the guidance clinic are discussed. Anno- 
tated bibliographies, questions, and prob- 
iems are included. 


+ 


MOTION AND TIME STUDY PROBLEMS 
AND PROJECTS, by Ralph M, Barnes, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
222 pp. $3.00. 

Problems, projects, and printed forms 
for use in courses in motion and _ time 
study. Some of the problems deal with 
very technical subjects but quite a number 
are concerned with office problems such as 
filing life insurance premium receipts; 
others are folding paper cartons, a rating 
study of dealing cards, and the like. 

Students of job analysis and those un- 
dertaking doctoral studies in this area will 
find it worth while to work through some 
of the problems presented by Mr. Barnes. 
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CORPORATE FINANCE AND REGULA- 
TION, by Chelcie C. Bosland, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 529 
pp. $4.25, 


The aim of this book is to present a 
broad and balanced view of the American 
business corporation as it exists today in 
an environment strongly colored by gov- 
ernment regulations. This book not only 
deals with the usual topics in corporation 
finance, but also includes subject matter 
drawn from such fields as government 
regulation, the trust problem, public 
utilities, and railroads. The text is  pri- 
marily organized as a one semester course 
from which the student can acquire an in- 
telligent and composite understanding of 
the financial policies of the modern busi- 
ness corporation. Thus he can _ foresee 
some of the problems and methods of gov- 


ernment control of trust and “natural 
monopolies”. 
This book does not presume to deal 


with all the individual topics exhaustively. 
It is designed, rather, to give the student 
a sound perspective on corporation finance. 
Special attention is given to the public’s 
interest in the activities of the corporation, 
with chapters devoted to corporate concen- 
tration, trust policy, and various aspects of 
public regulations. The concluding chap- 
ter deals with recent trends in government 
control and raises some fundamental ques- 
tions of policy. 


+ 


PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
18th Yearbook, 1947-1949, Joseph 
Gruber, Editor, Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity, New York: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, Washington Square, 
195 pp. $2.00. 


This biennial yearbook of the Commer- 
cial Education Association contains a 
wealth of information about business edu- 
cation in our largest city. There are some 
excellent articles on the problems of busi- 
ness education in general and upon specific 
subiects in the business curriculum. 

Of greatest interest is the complete list 
of business education staffs in the academic 
and vocational high schools, and the list 
of teachers by subjects. There are over 
1250 business teachers of the various types 
in the New York City secondary schools 
alone, and, in addition, there are many 
more teachers in the private schools, col- 
leges, state institutions, etc.. in New York 
City. Such an inventory of teaching per- 
sonnel is very useful; it is the sort of 
thing that other states and cities might 
consider producing periodically. 


ae 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CAREERS FOR 
WOMEN published by the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs, Inc., New York, 
36 pp. $1.00. 


This summary of the findings of a 
research study made for the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs by Elizabeth M. Bacon, 
social and business historian, covers insur- 
ance, cosmetics, and department store op- 
portunities for women. The pamphlet 
Provides information for each of these 
types of careers on the following topics: 
the percentage of top jobs held by women, 
the educational requirements, the kind of 
jobs held by women, age requirements, 
wage levels, what holds women back, what 
career positions are open to women, and 
discusses the question “Are there many 
Women executives in the field?” A_ brief 
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summary of these points concludes each 
section of the pamphlet. Over-all conclu- 
sions on the findings are also presented. 
Material was obtained for the survey 
through formal research, interviews, and 
questionnaires. An imposing list of insur- 
ance companies, department stores, cosmeti- 
cians, and magazine editors are listed as 
being willing to provide additional infor- 
mation on the subject. 
The survey concludes: 
sit back and wait for the millennium. 
Temperamental difficulties, erratic be- 
havior and assumed masculinity on the part 
of some women create a bad impression 
and deter those who enter business as a 
career. Girls who are only marking time 
until marriage or who change their jobs 
haphazardly are another stumbling block, 
and the estimate that 70 per cent do not 
want responsibility is not a happy out- 
look. . . . The situation is as complex as 
business itself. Capable women who 
know what they want from the outset must 
face innumerable obstacles. . . . Business 
women of the nineteen thirties and nine- 
teen forties have done much to dispel male 
skepticism and their continued success will 
remove, eventually, all discrimination.” 


+ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR RETAIL 
STORE PERSONNEL, by Dora F. Cap- 
well, Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, 


“The purpose of this study is to provide 
retailers with a non-technical statement of 
how psychological tests may help in the 
selection, placement, training, and counsel- 
ing of department and specialty store 
workers.” Tests are one of the several 
important tools used in trying to get the 
right person for each job, but most books 
now available on testing are general in 
approach rather than designed especially 
for any one field such as retailing. 

This study describes how to organize 
and conduct a‘testing program suited to a 
store. Norms for five tests and thirteen 
different job groups including assistant 
buyers, clerical workers, salespeople, por- 
ters, maids, and cleaners are given. It is 
stated in the conclusion of the study that 
the norms provided are intended simply as 
a starting point for the undertaking of 
sound personnel analysis and research. 

The list of tests suggested for use in 
determining such abilities should be of 
interest to most teachers. 


“Women cannot 
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CONTROLLING FACTORS IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, by Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Washington, D. C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 397 pp. $4.00. 


This book, made possible by funds 
granted from the Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, is a tremendously significant 
book. It is a cautious interpretation of 
present tendencies in our economic life. 
It carefully analyzes our economic back- 
ground and indicates why there is no 
reason for assuming that we are tend- 
ing toward economic stagnation or why 
we must necessarily be concerned with 
overproduction, overpopulation, under- 
consumption, etc. 

The cause and cure of depressions 
with particular reference to the great 
depression of 1929 are considered. While 
under our current type of economy it is 
questioned whether depressions can be 
eliminated, it gives procedures for mini- 
mizing such depressions. 

The various types of economic or- 
ganization such as free enterprise, com- 
munism, state socialism, and _ hybrid 


systems are studied. The study comes 
forth in favor of private enterprise with 
government regulation to insure fair 
competition and prevent monopoly. 

The national economic goals for the 
next century are then presented in terms 
of desirable goals for the nation, for the 
individual, and the possibility of attain- 
ing them. 

The book is definitely optimistic, as- 
suming intelligent use is made of our 
current understanding of economic phe- 
nomena. The basic elements for such 
good use of economic processes are 
given. Various means of improving our 
total economy are presented, such as 
redistribution of income by taxation, en- 
forcement of higher wages, price regula- 
tion, etc. While no one procedure is 
advocated, the book follows the pattern 
previously established by writers of the 
Brookings Institution: that the best pro- 
cedure is to achieve a benevolent cycle 
of improved production, caused by in- 
creased consumption among other fac- 
tors, made possible by constant lower- 
ing of prices, made possible in turn by 
increased production. This, in fact, has 
been the precise procedure by which 
our economic improvement has been at- 


tained in the last one hundred fifty 
years. 

a 
STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE MAN- 


UAL, 3d Edition, by L. A. Larsen and 
A. Koebele, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 154 pp, 64c, 
This handy manual may be used as a 
supplementary reference book in the class- 
room or as a ready reference for the 
employer and employee. The original ma- 
terial was compiled from an exhaustive 
tabulation of structural errors and mechan- 
ical errors by both experienced and_ in- 
experienced stenographers. Revisions have 
been made to include up-to-date practices. 

Letter mechanics, examples of letter 
placement, forms of address, rules for 
capitalization and punctuation, expression 
of numbers, division of words, abbrevia- 
tions and symbols, and telephone and tele- 
graph information are some of the infor- 
mation included in the book. In addition 
there are sections on legal work, tabula- 
tion, manuscripts, bibliographies, and refer- 
ence books for the office. 

This is a style book which any student 
of secretarial work or beginning office 
worker will find useful. It was designed 
to provide a reference book at a price 
reasonable enough that every student can 
afford a copy. 


+ 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, by Gertrude For- 
rester, New York: H. W, Wilson Com- 
pany, 354 pp. $2.50. 


An enlarged presentation of a book orig- 
inally printed under the title Occupations: 
A Selected List of Pamphlets. 

There is a very considerable literature on 
occupations in the form of pamphlets and 
monographs describing single occupations 
or limited occupational fields. They are 
an excellent source of guidance. This 
book is an effective guide to this most im- 
portant literature for the vocational teacher. 

About 24 hundred pamphlets have been 
reviewed and many other job descriptions, 
fact sheets, etc. The bulletin will be par- 
ticularly useful to business teachers for the 
references to pamphlets concerned with 
business occupations gives evidence of 
being unusually thorough and complete. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 10 


What short cut do you use in locating trial-balance errors? 





by Harold E. Cowan 


Dedham High School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Textbooks and teachers have taught a 
rather orthodox traditional method of 1lo- 
cating trial balance errors for a long time. 
If a bookkeeper is smart enough to make 
only one error in a period between trial 
balances, the good old schemes of looking 
through the books for an amount equal to 
the trial balance difference or half of it, or 

However, 
student or 


evenly divisible by 9, will work. 
many times a_ bookkeeping 
bookkeeper will make two or more errors 
during a trial balance period, then what 
short cut will find the error? 


I have never been able to teach students 
the necessity of limiting errors in their 
entering and posting to only one in a 
period. Perversely, a student or a prac- 
ticing bookkeeper is likely to make two or 
more errors. Maybe someone will write an 
article sometime on “How to Teach Non- 
error Bookkeeping” or “How to Teach 
One-error Bookkeeping,” but until then we 
shall have to suffer from two- and three- 
and more-error bookkeeping and our good 
old error-finding schemes are no more use- 
ful than a ladder that will not reach high 
enough. 

Also, in actual practice a bookkeeper who 
accumulates scores of entries and postings 
in the course of a day can scarcely be ex- 
pected to get a correct trial balance or sub- 
sidiary ledger abstract each month on the 
first try. The practical bookkeeper makes 
a quick try with the orthodox schemes, 
looking for an amount equal to the trial 
balance difference, or half of it, or divisible 
by 9 but does not spend much time thereon 
because he knows that a $2.70 inconsistency 
is probably the total of two or more, or 
the difference between two or more enter- 
ing and/or posting errors. 

Let’s see what might make a trial bal- 
ance bulge by $2.70 on one side. A $360 
credit is posted as $366, causing a swing 
to the right of $6. A credit of $3.30 does 
not get posted, causing a slight shift toward 
the left of $3.30. The net result is that the 
conservatives are in the lead, or am I get- 
ting into European politics? Well, the 
right side is bulged, or at least bloated by 
$2.70. The amount is divisible without 
remainder by 9, and we could use up a 
rainy morning looking for some $3 item 
posted as 30c or vice versa, which would 
cause a $2.70 error. Or we could pass a 
cloudy afternoon hunting for $2.70 or half 
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of it, in our books. But we would not find 
our mistake! 

Let us make clear here that we see no 
way of avoiding the dull toil of re-adding 
ali columns, and checking all subtractions, 
and ascertaining that the trial balance 
amounts are copied accurately from the 
ledger. But our thesis is about how to 
discover the entering and posting errors 
indicated when the adding, subtracting and 
listing seem to be correct. Coincidentally, 
a method which applies to locating errors 
affecting a trial balance, will apply to lo- 
cating errors affecting an abstract. In 
actual practice more errors occur in the 
subsidiary ledger bookkeeping than in the 
general ledger bookkeeping because there is 
so much more volume of work in the sub- 
sidiaries. Of course we must admit that 
although the subsidiaries have a greater 
amount of entries, many firms will insist? 
on a correct trial balance but usually not 
on a correct abstract; if the abstract total 
and the control account balance do not 
agree, and the difference is small, say not 
over 1 per cent of either total, many firms 
are content to have an adjusting entry 
made to bring the control account into 
agreement with the abstract. We are not 
weighing the practice here, we are simply 
reporting it. 

The problem presented here is to dis- 
play a short method of finding trial bal- 
ance-affecting errors when the textbook 
methods are unavailing because the trial 
balance inconsistency is the result of two 
or more errors. Certainly checking all 
postings should find the error but the 
method can scarcely be described as short. 

What, Readers, have you to offer? Will 
you send to us a description of your own 
short cut to trial balance salvation? We 
won’t keep it under our peruke. We will 
share it through these columns with all 
your fellow readers. As a reward you 
will receive (1) the satisfaction of know- 
ing you have bestowed a boon upon thou- 
sands of your desperate, or at least dis- 
concerted, contemporaries, and (2) your 
name in nice six point capitals because we 
shall ask the JBE publisher and editor to 
carve your name for eternity by printing 
it with your suggestion. But be sure your 
method is tried, and workable. Let’s not 
bother the editor, but send the description 
of your method to me, at the High School, 
in Dedham. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS 

GIVE YOU PRECISEL 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR EVERY 























...And best of all, should you 
ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen, you 
can replace it yourself—without 
sending your pen back to the 
factory. Just unscrew the dam- 
aged point and screw in a new one. 
All pen counters sell Esterbrook 
Renew-Points, 35c and 85c. 


STANDARD PEN 
$2 and up 


TO SELECT OR REPLA 
..  HERE’S ALL YOU 
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